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Mighty Service of Thanksgiving 
Held on Cathedrals 5Uth Anniversary 


LL the love, majesty, and omnipotence of God 
seemed to fill the unfinished walls of Washington 
Cathedral and the hearts of the worshippers as- 

sembled therein on the afternoon of the Feast of St. 
Michael and All Angels when the great thanksgiving 
service marking the 50th anniversary of the laying of 
the Cathedral’s foundation stone brought more than 
3,000 persons to Mt. St. Alban. 


The order of service, created for the occasion by the 
Rev. John Wallace Suter, former dean of the Cathedral, 
opened with the playing of the Chorale Prelude, “Urbs 
beata” composed by Richard Dirksen, associate organ- 
ist. As the processions entered, at the west door, the 
choir, augmented for this occasion by the Washington 
and Cathedral Choral Societies, sang “Blessed City, 
Heavenly Salem,” and “O, Clap Your Hands;” the 
congregation joining for the singing of “Glorious things 
of thee are spoken.” The procession entering from the 
west portal included the Cathedral choir, members of the 
choir which sang at the service fifty years ago, workers 
on the Cathedral building, the architect, members of 
the office staff, the altar guild, the Cathedral aides, for- 
mer canons of the Cathedral, the former Dean, the 
Dean, the retired Bishop of Delaware, the Bishops of 
Maryland, Coventry, and Washington, and the Presid- 
ing Bishop. 

Entering from the north portal were the governing 
boards of the Cathedral schools, the standing committee 
of the Diocese of Washington, and the Cathedral Chap- 
ter. From the south portal came representatives of the 
Armed Forces, student groups from each of the Cathe- 
dral schools, faculties of the schools, representatives of 
other Christian bodies, and the clergy of the Diocese of 
Washington. 


During the singing of the hymn Dean Sayre and a 
small procession proceeded to the west portal where the 
tomb of Woodrow Wilson, windows celebrating the dip- 
lomacy of peace, and the Kellogg Bay symbolize minis- 
try to the nation. Here the Dean led the congregation 
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in responsive readings “In Praise of God,” “For the 
House of God” and “For the Nation.” 

When this procession had returned to the crossing 
where the bishops and the officiating clergy stood, an- 
other procession moved to the south transept and ther 
Dr. Suter led responsive readings and a lesson. The 
theme here, suggested by the baptistery, the Children’s 
Chapel, and the War Memorial Chapel, was the en. 
trance into Christian life and the sacrificial nature of 
that life. 

Moving through the crossing again, the procession 
went to the north transept where the dominant symbol 
is the rose window proclaiming God’s judgment on all 
man’s works. The Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of 
Maryland and a former dean of the Cathedral, led this 
portion of the service. When they had returned to the 
crossing Dean Sayre spoke of the three crypt chapels 
before the entire procession moved into the choir and 
sanctuary during the singing of “Only begotten, Word 
of God eternal.” 

At the high altar Bishop Dun led the people ina 
litany of prayer and praise, concluding with the Lord’ 
Prayer and, as the congregation still knelt, the singing 
of “God, in three Persons, Father everlasting.” 


The Anthem 


“Welcome,” an anthem based on Crashaw’s “The 
Nativity,” and composed for the occasion by Mr. Ditk- 
sen, was sung by the full choirs, with three trumpets 
three trombones, and timpani, all under the direction 
of Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster. The music, 
which included a beautiful soprano solo by the com- 
poser’s son, swelled to a shout of triumph expressed by 
full organ, instruments, and singers, and was one of the 
most memorable portions of the service. 

In his announcements, which included expressions of 
welcome to all, particularly the representatives of other 
faiths, and the Bishop of Coventry, the Rt. Rev. Cuth- 
bert Bardsley, Bishop Dun asked the personal prayets 
of all “that what has been begun here and greatly 





blessed may continue to be 
greatly blessed and that we 
nay be enabled to build 
bere in the center of our 
utions’s life a witness to 
the glory of God and to 
the service of all God’s 


eople.” 
The Sermon 


Fifty years ago, a bishop 
‘rom England preached the 
sermon at the service of the 
laying of the cornerstone of 
this magnificent Cathedral. 
I regard it as a very great 
honour that you have again 
invited an English bishop 
to speak on this historic oc- 
asion and that I am the 
one you have selected. 


Coming from the City 
of Coventry where a new 
cathedral is rising from the 


ruins of the old I bring 


you fraternal greetings and 
wish you Godspeed in the 
mighty enterprise in which 
you and we in Coventry are 
now engaged—namely that 
of building a worthy and 
dignified shrine to the 
greater glory of God. 


Gen. 28:12, 16, 17. “And 
Jacob dreamed and be- 
hold a ladder set up on 
the earth and the top of 
it reached to heaven: and 
behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending 
on it...and Jacob said 
Surely the Lord is in this 
place... This is none 
other but the House of 
God: This is the gate of 


heaven.” 
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Washington Post Photo 


Principal participants in the 50th anniversary service gather at the high altar as Bishop 
Dun leads them and the congregation in the final litany. Left to right beginning at far 
corner: John Sedwick Lea, Jr., torch bearer; Albert Dillon Sturtevant, crucifer; Richard 
James Jones, torch bearer; the Rt. Rev. Noble Cilley Powell, Bishop of Maryland; Edward 
Marr, verger; the Rev. Robert F. McGregor, Cathedral canon; the Rev. Frederick H. 
Arterton, Cathedral canon and associate warden, College of Preachers; the Rev. Charles 
Martin, Cathedral canon and headmaster, St. Albans School for Boys; the Rev. Dr. John 
W. Suter, member of Standing Liturgical Commission and former dean of Washington 
Cathedral; the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop; the Very Rev. Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., dean of Washington Cathedral; the Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, Cathedral 
canon and warden, College of Preachers; the Rev. Luther D. Miller, canon precentor; the 
Rev. Richard Williams, Cathedral canon; James W. Berkeley, Cathedral verger; the Rt. 
Rev. Cuthbert Bardsley, Bishop of Coventry, England; the Rt. Rev. Arthur Raymond 
McKinstry, Bishop of Delaware, retired. 
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The (athedral Age 


Psychologists place great importance on dreams. In 
the Bible, God very often spoke to men in dreams. 
Solomon is a case in point. The country of Israel 
reached a high point of prosperity and greatness in the 
reign of Solomon not least because at the beginning of 
his reign God spoke to Solomon and promised him wis- 
dom to discern between right and wrong. 

In the strength of that wisdom Solomon became a 
mighty king. He built a house of God which focussed 
the highest aspirations of a nation for 100 years. So, 
too, in my text God spoke to Jacob in a dream. Jacob 
had not been a very attractive character hitherto. He 
was converted, turned to the Lord, by his communion 
with the Lord in that dream. 

Fifty years ago some people in this country had a 
dream. They seemed to hear the voice of the Lord bid- 
ding them build a great national shrine in which the 
Lord God could speak to men, to the nation, for that is 
the main purpose of a Cathedral. It is a place in and 
through which God can speak, reminding men that this 
life is not all, recalling men to the true and eternal 
values in life, calling men to high endeavour, great re- 
solves; enabling men to fashion their lives and their 
work according to the will of God. 

Yes, a cathedral is a place where God speaks. One 
only has to think of young Isaiah, wondering what to 
do with his life. He goes into a church, and there the 
Lord talks to him, giving him a vocation for life, calling 
him to be a great spiritual statesman, a force for truth 
and righteousness in his generation. It is my hope and 
prayer that many young men and women will thus use 
this Cathedral as the place where they discover God’s 
purpose for their lives. 


Your great country stands at a crossroad. Never in 
all history has a nation achieved such power and pros- 
perity. You are in the condition of Israel in the time of 
King Solomon. People come from all over the world, 
like the Queen of Sheba, to see your magnificence, to 
marvel at your wealth. 


But what of the future? We must never forget that 
Solomon started well, as a man of God. In the course 
of a lifetime, excessive wealth demoralized him. He be- 
came a playboy; indulging in sexual licence; flirting 
with false gods with the result that within the genera- 
tion after his death his nation was rent in twain, its 
riches lay in the dust. 


I see no reason why this should happen to you or to 
your nation. At a moment of national crisis many years 
later, a great man went into the Temple at Jerusalem. 
His nation was in dire peril. An enemy surrounded his 


city. Its people were starving. This man said his praye 
in that temple and the Lord spoke to him. He we 
forth from that temple to rally his people, to preven 
them from surrendering to the enemy. It is my 
and prayer that in this great Cathedral men will thys 
commune with God so that He may be able to empower 
them to become great patriots, men whose voice will 
rally the drooping spirits of a nation, men whose pm 
phetic work will recall a people to true greatness, en 
abling that people to shake off all that is mean, shoddy, 
and second-rate. 


Where God Speaks 


Here, then, is one of the main purposes of a cathedral 
It is the place where God speaks. Jacob had a dream— 
the place of that dream was for him a cathedral, a point 
of contact with a living Lord, with a God who can speak 
to men, changing their character and enabling them to 
fashion the character of a nation. 

But a cathedral is not only a place of dreams. Se. 
ondly, it is a ladder—set up from earth to heaven—and 
on that ladder angels ascending and descending. All of 
us have our ladders. For some, it is a place of retreat 
in the country, where God seems peculiarly present. 
For others, it is a quiet corner in our house where we say 
our prayers and where God makes Himself known. But, 
supremely, should a church be such a ladder set up from 
earth to heaven—a place where our earthly interests are 
caught up into heavenly meaning, a place where we te 
ceive grace and strength for our earthly tasks, a place 
where men renew their strength—to run and not grow 
weary, to walk and not faint. 

In this busy, noisy, activist world in which we live, 
it is important to remember that those who do most and 
achieve most are those who take time to be still, to wait 
upon God, to receive His grace and strength through 
sacrament and prayer. 

Thirdly, a cathedral is a house of God. Now a house 
is usually a home, and a home contains a family. It is, 
therefore, the house in which the family of God meet 
together. Religion is essentially a family affair. It is, of 
course, the constant experience by which a man is bound 
to his God, but it is more than that, as our Lord pointed 
out when he taught us to pray “Our Father . . .” and 
not just “My father.” It is that experience of contact 
with a living Lord which binds us together above class 
color, and race into a family. 

Individualism in religion is always a danger, partic 
ularly in a cathedral. Men tend to worship in a cathe 
dral in order to evade and run away from the respot 
sibilities of congregational life. Their religion is indi 
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James Dunlop Photo 


Bishop Dun, right, stops for a word with the preacher at 
the 50th anniversary service, the Rt. Rev. Cuthbert Bardsley, 
Bishop of Coventry, just before the procession started to move. 


vidualistic. They enjoy the beauty of worship, the 
aesthetic loveliness of a great cathedral without paying 
the price of active identification with a family of wor- 
shippers. This cannot be. 

The title of the central sacrament, that of commu- 
nion, should remind us that we come to the altar to be 
united, not only to God but to one another in a fellow- 
ship that excludes snobbery, cliqueness, and class distinc- 
tion; in a fellowship that includes outgoing love and 
service. In this Cathedral we must seek the family of 
friends knowing one another, caring for one another, 
and together serve the surrounding community. And 
80, a cathedral is a home—the home of a family. 


True Conversion 


Fourthly, a cathedral should be a place of conversion 
where conversions are the norm, not merely the occa- 
sional event. The word “conversion” does not sound 
very palatable to Anglicans. We do not all believe in 
the necessity for conversion, leaving this to what we 
consider the inferior sects. But conversion meaning “a 
turning to the Lord” as such is an essential part of man’s 
religious experience. Jacob was converted; he needed it! 


His grandfather, Abraham, had been true and devoted 


“man of God”—a faithful pioneer who laid the founda- 
tions of a sound national life. His father, Isaac, had 
been a weaker edition of Abraham. In Isaac, valuable 
traditions began to slip. His religious faith was less 
virile. He was a typical second-generation Christian. 
His religion was secondhand. Jacob, his son, was a 
“ne’er-do-well,” a crook, a liar, a “sponger.” He needed 
to be converted. 

Such a story can be true of a nation. In three genera- 
tions, religious principles can slip; religious faith can 
weaken; religious practices can disappear. Is this true 
of your nation as it has tended to be true of mine dur- 
ing this century? 

A nation cannot be a great nation without faith in 
God. It can be prosperous and powerful but not “great” 
when a sufficient number of men and women do not 
believe in a living God, in a God who can speak to them 
as the Lord spoke to Jacob on the road to Haran. For 
the Lord said, “I am the Lord God of Abraham and 
the God of Isaac: the land whereon thou liest to thee 
will I give it and to thy seed and thy seed shall be as 
the dust of the earth.” So speaks God to you today and 
saying, I am the Lord God of your fathers—those pil- 
grim fathers who laid the firm foundations of your na- 
tion—men who built wisely and well, men of undoubted 
faith and moral character. So will I be your God if you 
listen to my voice and others to my purposes. I will 
make you a great nation, morally and spiritually great. 

The alternatives before the world are momentous. 
For the first time in history we have in our hands the 
power to commit racial suicide. Our generation has 
before it great and thrilling possibilities. We can build 
a family of nations. We can remove for men the evil of 
poverty. We can enjoy the results of leisure; we can 
find the answer to many and grievous diseases. All 
these can happen. Or we can through increasing sus- 
picion and disunity plunge the world into a third world 
war with its legacy of misery, perhaps total annihilation. 

As such a time of decision and choice, this Cathedral 
raises its mighty shape. It is proclaiming not only to 
this city, but to this nation, its firm belief in the Al- 
mighty. It will stand in the midst of this important 
town as a constant reminder that the things which are 
seen are transitory and the things which are unseen 
are eternal. And Jacob said, “Surely the Lord is in this 
place.” 


Service Concluded 


It is our prayer today that many thousands of people 
for centuries to come will say of this Cathedral, “Surely 
(Continued on page 33) 





Journey to Bethlehem 


By F. B. Sayre, Jr. 


HIS is the time of year when thousands of 

créches and Christmas cards take our thoughts 

to Bethlehem. Over the magic bridge of imagina- 
tion, children hasten to the “little town” where Jesus 
was born. And for a few still moments that remote 
village among the rocky hills becomes once again the 
center of the whole world. Blessed is the land that is 
made holy by the coming of the Prince of Peace! 

Last summer there came to me the job of visiting 
this place where, as Zacharias foretold, “the dayspring 
from on high hath visited us.” To arrive at Bethlehem 
I was obliged to travel a circuitous route, avoiding that 
snake of a border which cleaves the Holy Land today 
into two camps of anxious suspicion. As a traveler I 
had to thread my way with care from nation to nation 
over the bitter borders of the Middle East, until I 
could reach the cave in the rock where God came to 
“give light to them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death; and to guide our feet into the way 
of peace.” There was a contradiction here that could 
not help but be disturbing: human feet nimbly skirt- 
ing the deep pits of warfare, and God’s foot squarely 
planted upon the earth in the way of peace! 


In a certain sense I suppose this is always the strange- 
ness of Christmas. God’s life never quite fits into the 
world’s surroundings. Or, to put it the other way 
around, man’s service always mars and disfigures God’s 
holy example. So that one can scarcely any longer 
make out the holiness in the squalid little town of 
Bethlehem. The church that is built over the grotto 
where Christ is said to have been born is made ugly by 
centuries of pious gifts which were intended only to 
adorn. And, what is much worse, this sacred place has 
been sawn asunder by rival ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 
so that today the various branches of Christendom 
visibly squat upon the separate fragments of Christ’s 
broken body. Both at Bethlehem and at the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem it is ironic to see the Moslem 
Arab acting as policeman to keep peace between the 
rival Christian groups, each camped in its own space 
around the blessed shrine. 


So far is the actual Bethlehem from the pretty 
Christmas card. Yet in a deeper sense the holiness js 
still there, not on the surface or sentimentally, by: 
profoundly where in fact God planted it. It was q 
Christian Arab through whose eyes I beheld the oneness 
underlying the brokenness. “Christ’s brothers are all 
different,” this man said, “and is it surprising that they 
should love Him differently?” Then he pointed out 
that for all these many centuries Christians, however 
bitterly they might be rivals, had nevertheless wor. 
shipped side by side and even at one another’s altars 
in the holy cities of Palestine. When, one day, I saw 
a procession of Roman Catholic monks and _ priests 
pause at an Orthodox altar to make there their Station 
of the Cross, I began to sense the healing power of the 
Child. But the holiness did not fully come upon me 
until I myself was invited to celebrate the Lord’s Supper 
in the church which is built over Calvary. There, very 
early in the morning, a Russian nun assisted me in the 
service, and I felt the overruling sacredness which 
Christ had come to give. 

There is in all this, perhaps, an insight into the 


Bethlehem of Judea, as it looks today. 


Incarnation. As you go about that little country around 
Jerusalem—and it is surprisingly small in scale—you 
feel at first that nothing has changed since Christ 
came. People still dress in the simple and beautiful 
way in which they must have appeared in Old Testa 
ment times. The countryside, looking very much like 
West Texas in its dry vegetation, is hardly any different 
from Jesus’ day. Brittle chips of rock baking in the 
sun; painful terraces built up and up to hold the littl 
damps of moisture; and here and there the very same 
caves where Elijah or Amos or our Lord himself might 


have rested his head. 
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Does all this imply that the Incarnation means no- 
thing? A jealous rampart between the states of Israel 
and Jordan pierces that ancient land with human enmity. 
And its tortuous course forces the shepherds to walk 
three times as far between Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
as the old road that Jesus trod. Has the human race, 
then, changed no more than the land?—and no man’s 
life been touched by the Prince of Peace? 

This is the question which still burns in our world 
of perplexity and sadness. What difference, after all, 
does Christmas make? 

It seems to me the answer is to be found still in that 
Holy Land. One need not stay there long before he 
fnds that while little changes on the surface of things, 
there springs an inward well that makes all things new. 
It is like a water-table underlying the desert. One has 
but to dig deep enough for the life-giving water to come 
welling up, as indeed I witnessed at the place where 
King Solomon dug a pool beside a dusty road. There 
the water to this day fills a reservoir which is used, in 
part, to slake the thirst of Arab refugees, homeless in 
the land of their fathers. 

Among these refugees, Arab in ancestry, are many 
of Christian faith. It was in their midst that I sensed 
again the continuing reality of the Incarnation. Christ, 
born in this place, lives still among them. In their 
homes and in their friendship I met again the holiness 
which God bestowed upon the earth in the manger 
ctib. I rejoice to think that the pastor of these friends 
is to be consecrated next month the first Arab bishop 
of the Anglican Communion. On January 6 the Rev. 
Canon Najib A. Cubain will become the Bishop of 
Jordan, Lebanon and Syria, under the new Archbishop 
of the Church of England in Jerusalem. 


The Wonder of Christmas 


What difference does Christmas make? I saw the 
answer with my own eyes when one day my Arab 
friends took me to a rehabilitation farm in the valley 
of the Jordan River, just north of the Dead Sea. We 
drove down the rocky, dusty road that leads from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. Soldiers guard that wild approach 
today, just as they did in Jesus’ time. Past Jericho we 
came to what would be called a rough camp in our 
West. Here, where Americans had helped build a 
school, and a wealthy Arab had given land and money 
and the persistence of his own good Moslem faith, 
were many Arab boys. They were being taught modern 
ways of farming, animal husbandry, and agricultural 
management. It was good to see Rhode Island reds in 


the chicken yards of Araby! 


In the cool of the evening, after the evening meal, 
these boys were gathered around the cistern which is 
the essential heart of any establishment in that parched 
land. Presently a dance was started, and soon, to the 
haunting sound of an Arab flute, teams of several boys 
were performing the folk movements which have come 
down to them through many generations. It was a scene 
of pleasant peace, until the mood was broken by the 
intrusion of myself. As a stranger, a Christian, and an 
American, I was not welcome there. There were barriers 
between us. Hostility broke the peaceful idyl as the 
leader of the boys demanded scornfully whether people 
dance like that in the United States. 


This challenge brought me face to face with one of 
those chasms which have divided men from their 
brothers all through history. Shades of the Tower of 
Babel, scattering men in their pride and dividing na- 
tion from nation in misunderstanding! Was it blind 
chance, or God’s grace, that led me then to line up 
those Arab boys into two files and teach them the 
Virginia Reel? At any rate, before we were done the 
alien scowls had all changed to smiles, and America 
had suddenly become a much more popular place, by 


the shores of the Dead Sea. 


So it is that God takes the humble things of earth— 
the Virginia Reel or a Baby in its crib—and by means 
of them lifts one thing up and casts another down. So, 
by the wonder of Christmas, God made the ancient 
land holy—and transformed the world. And, by the 
same miracle, may Bethlehem be sanctified in our 
hearts anew, and become for ever the center of the 
whole waiting world. 


The grotto of the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. The 
silver star is inscribed “Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
Natus Est.” The star was placed in the shrine in 1717. 





Liverpool Cathedral Nears Completion 


By Wenpy Ha. 


ORK is now proceeding on the last phase of 

Wy construction of the great Anglican cathedral 

which towers over the city and port of Liverpool 
and looks westward to the Atlantic. 

Viewed from the east, Liverpool Cathedral appears 
complete; only from the west is the absence of the nave 
noticeable. And the interior of the cathedral gives so 
profound an impression of spaciousness and balance 
that it is often difficult to think of it as an unfinished 
structure. 


James R. Dunlop Photo 


The great tower which dominates the eastern end of Liverpool 


Cathedral. 


So skillfully, indeed, has building been planned from 
the outset that within six years of the laying of the foun. 
dation stone in 1904, the first service was held in the 
Lady Chapel, and worship has continued uninterruptedly 
in the cathedral from that time. Today construction is 
so far advanced that 4,000 people have been able to 
attend a single service, each one of them with an un. 
broken view of altar and pulpit. 

The years between the laying of the foundation stone 
in 1904, and the jubilee of the cathedral in 1954 encom. 
passed two world wars; during both wars building came 
almost to a standstill, although it never ceased abso- 
lutely; in the second so much damage was inflicted by 
bombs that much of the immediate post-war period had 
to be given up to repairs. 

Nevertheless, those 50 years saw the completion of the 
entire eastern end of the cathedral, with its Lady Chapel, 
vestries and Chapter House, of the choir, the eastern 
transept, the magnificent tower, and the impressive cen- 
tral under-tower space, and of the western transept. 

These revolutionary features within a gothic cathedral 
otherwise predominantly traditional in design—the dou: 
ble transepts and the great under-tower space—created 
a sense of completeness before the building of the nave 
began. Bishop Chavasse, the principal founder of the 
cathedral, had expressed the wish that the plans should 
allow for a space large enough for at least 3,000 people 
to see the person conducting the service. 

The architect, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, eventually pro- 
vided this space by resting a great single central tower 
on the outer walls of the cathedral, instead of on piers 
at the junction of the nave, the choir and the transept. 
To this great space he added two transepts, bringing the 
total area, unobstructed by pillars, of under-tower and 
transept crossings to more than 15,000 square feet. 


Unorthodox Nave 


The central space, therefore, has taken the place of 
the nave in the traditional cathedral plan; and the nave, 
which is being built beyond the wall temporarily raised 
behind the western transept, may have a function rather 
different from that of the orthodox nave. With its fout 
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bays, one completed, and two now under construction, 
the nave will be slightly longer than the choir, and will 
add 161 feet to the interior length of the building, mak- 


ing it 500 feet in all. 


This great length will be broken by a stone arch, or 
bridge, rising behind two shallow flights of four steps 
each at the east end of the nave. Originally it was in- 
tended that a second organ should be built over this 


bridge. It is now thought 
that modern methods of 
of sound relaying may make 
this second organ unneces- 
saty. 

A more recent suggestion 
that there should be built 
into this bridge a kind of 
control room for radio and 
television broadcasting is 
now being considered. As 
the bridge will command an 
unbroken view from east to 
west of the cathedral, it 
would seem to be an ideal 
position for television cam- 
eras. 

When completed, the 
nave will seat 400 or 500 
people, and the natural 
platform created by the two 
flights of steps will make it 
ideal for the performances 
of religious drama which are 
becoming increasingly fre- 
quent in the Church of Eng- 
land, and in which the Dean 
of Liverpool is particularly 
interested. 

In his plan for the exte- 
tior of the nave, the archi- 
tect has departed still fur- 
ther from traditional con- 
cepts. The wide, decorated 
west fronts and elaborate 
west windows which count 
among the glories of so 
many mediaeval cathedrals 
will be absent from Liver- 
pool, 

Instead, from the simple, 
buttressed west front, there 


The west front, Liverpool Cathedral, as drawn by the artist A. C. 


will project a porte cochere which will allow cars to drive 
right up to the west door hidden behind it, and their 
occupants to alight under cover. Architecturally, this 
plan will make the sandstone cathedral, when viewed 
from the west, appear as though it is growing organ- 
ically out of the rocky eminence on which it stands. 

It is hoped that the two bays at present under con- 
struction will be finished in ten years; for the last bay 


4 
} 


door is 


concealed by the porte-cochere which enables cars to be driven right to the entrance and 
worshippers to enter from under cover. 
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and the porch no building plans have yet been made. 
But if money and labor remain available on the present 
scale, the great Cathedral of Liverpool should certainly 
be completed within the next 30 years. 


The cathedral will have been built by a voluntary 
committee of laymen, who have been responsible for the 
administration, building, and financing of the structure 
phase by phase, handing over each section on comple- 
tion to the dean and chapter for consecration and use. 
This committee, composed largely of Liverpool business 
men, has since 1934 received its main impetus from its 
chairman, Sir Alan Tod, banker and industrialist. 


But in the half-century which has gone by since the 
Lady Chapel was consecrated, something more impor- 
tant than any building, however magnificent, has been 
created. The spirit of the cathedral, with its own char- 
acteristics, loyalties, and traditions, has been brought to 
life and nurtured. In its early days Liverpool found a 
great dean, the Very Rev. F. W. Dwelly, who, between 
1931 and his retirement in 1955, endowed the cathedral 
with a body of outstanding liturgical forms and drew 
to it the loyalties of a wide group of people on Mer- 
seyside. 

Dr. Dwelly went to Liverpool at the beginning of a 
period of revival of interest in liturgy in the Church of 
England. With his great sense of form and pageantry, 
he saw, in the spacious areas unblocked by pillars, the 
background for new patterns of procession and cere- 
monial. He gave a new and living shape to the simplest 
of services, and the forms he created for special services 
for people of many callings have had a deep influence 
on the Anglican Church everywhere. 

He also saw in the glowing sandstone of the cathe- 
dral a background for the use of color in robes un- 
paralleled elsewhere. For the cassocks of the choristers 
and the Cross Guild he chose a vivid russet red, an 
emerald, and a pale gold, and for their surplices an off- 
white unbleached linen which harmonizes with the sand- 
stone as the traditional sharp white of the surplice never 
could. 

In the present Dean, the Very Rev. F. W. Dillistone, 
Liverpool Cathedral has a head who is strikingly aware 
of the challenge which the vast social changes of today 
impose on the twentieth century cathedral. 

He seeks to make the cathedral more than a center of 
worship in the narrowest sense, bringing under its roof 
activities which have become secularized. Already the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society has transferred its Good 
Friday performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion from 
the concert hall to the cathedral; and other concerts 


The nave of Liverpool Cathedral, from a drawing by A. C. 
Webb, as it will appear when completed. Present thinking 
indicates that the arch may be provided with special facilities 
for the accommodation of radio and television equipment. 


have been given there. A group of beautiful meeting 
rooms under the western transept makes it possible to 
hold art exhibitions and small music recitals within the 
cathedral: and eventually, the Dean hopes, religious 
drama will also take its place among cathedral activities. 

During the Second World War many close links were 
forged with Americans stationed in Liverpool, and from 
those links has grown the regular observance in the 
cathedral of Thanksgiving Day. The Dean himself has 
lived and worked for many years in the United States 
and Canada. It is thus a happy coincidence that this 
cathedral has risen, across the Atlantic, during the half- 
century which has seen also the building of Washington 


Cathedral. 





Book of Revelations Source of [heme 


For Anniversary Uratorio by Sowerby 


By RicHarp W. DirKsEN 


N THE spring of 1955, at one of the first meetings 

to plan the events of the Cathedral’s Golden Anni- 

versary Year, it was unanimously decided that noth- 
ing would be more fitting to demonstrate that unique 
position held by a cathedral in relation to church music 
than to commission a large scale work by a noted con- 
temporary composer. Unanimous also, was the agree- 
ment in regard to the composer, Leo Sowerby, for thirty 
years the organist and choirmaster of St. James’ Cathe- 
dral in Chicago and the leading American composer of 
music for the church, both liturgical and general, as the 
man to be asked first to accept the commission. 

Dr. Sowerby honored the Cathedral by agreeing to 
execute a large scale choral work to be written for the 
musical forces he desired to employ and to be given its 
premiere in the fall of 1957 by the Washington and 
Cathedral Choral Societies under the direction of Paul 
Callaway. 

The first step was the selection of a suitable text, 
never an easy job, and the skill of Canon Theodore O. 
Wedel, warden of the College of Preachers, was called 
upon to advise upon, and then to compile, the necessary 
scripture. The Book of the Revelation of St. John, with 
its mighty references to God’s kingdom, seemed to the 
composer and all others interested, to be the challenge 
needed, and to state the affirmation of faith which the 
Cathedral key-noted during its fiftieth year. 

From the first draft submitted to Dr. Sowerby by 
Canon Wedel the composer selected and rearranged a 
wonderful libretto beginning with the words from the 
eleventh verse of the fifth chapter, “And I beheld, and 
I heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, and the number of them was ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands and thousands, saying with 
a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.” From this powerful be- 
ginning, the story moves to the vision of the Lamb as 
described in chapters fourteen and fifteen. The fall of 
Babylon is touched upon in chapter eighteen, and the 


libretto concludes with the words, “Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men. . . . Alleluia: for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth.” Dr. Sowerby uses a full 
orchestra and a male chorus, singing the Evangelist’s 
part, to support the massive choral effects of the main 
group of singers. 

The vocal scores were on their way to the Cathedral 
from the H. W. Gray Company (Dr. Sowerby’s pub- 
lisher) early in May, and Mr. Callaway put the music 
into rehearsal immediately after the choral societies had 
finished their work on the Berlioz Requiem. Rehearsals 
resumed immediately after the summer lay-off. 

The new “poem for mixed voices and orchestra” is 
not a full evening of music, lasting only thirty-five 
minutes. For the November 18 concert at which the 
new work was introduced Mr. Callaway selected “The 
Mount of Olives” by Beethoven to open the program. 
The soloists were Nadja Witkowska, soprano; David 
Lloyd, tenor; and Edwin Steffe, baritone; all of whom 
sang in the Beethoven. (The Sowerby work does not 
require any soloists.) Thrilling as this seldom-performed 
oratorio was, however, it remained for “The Throne of 
God” to climax the program, and this it did with a mar- 
velous sonority of continuing power throughout. Since 
Sowerby gives the Evangelist part to a male chorus 
which numbered fifty voices on this occasion, and was 
composed of the men of the Cathedral Choir and St 
Albans Glee Club, there is a continuous massiveness to 
the choral sounds; the male chorus contrasting against 
the greater full chorus. This, in turn, means that the 
relief of a single solo voice, as heard in many oratorios, 
is not present, which in turn implies a necessity of ob- 
taining contrast in other ways. Where it was needed, 
Sowerby imposed a tremendous mute on his chorus and 
orchestra by means of dynamics and the orchestral scor- 
ing, as in the “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth.” However, these soft passages, 
and they are few, never have the effect of thinness. It is 
the texture of a dense oil painting that Sowerby achieves, 

(Continued on page 33) 





“What Mean Ye by These Stones? 


Is Subject of Anniversary Sermon 


Bishop Noble C. Powell, Former Dean of Washington Cathedral, Preaches at Service Emphasizing 
Place of Church in National Life 


HE first of the two great services held in the 
Cathedral on the 50th anniversary of the laying 
of its foundation stone emphasized the place the 

Cathedral holds in the religious life of the Capital City 
and the nation. In the music, in the prayers, and in 
the lessons this theme was dominant. 

In his sermon, the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop 
of Maryland and a former dean of the Cathedral, spoke 
of the Cathedral’s message to all men, but particularly 
to the thousands who come to Washington to direct 
and implement the government of this great nation. 
Taking for his text Joshua’s words, “What mean ye 
by these stones?” Bishop Powell said: 

One of the earth’s great leaders phrased that ques- 
tion. He had but now led a great people across a 
famous river. To mark this crossing, he had caused a 
monument of twelve stones to be erected near the 
river's bank. The manner in which these stones were 
chosen had been dramatic. They had come from the 
bed of the stream whose flow had been cut off while 
a few priests, bearing on their shoulders the Ark of 
the Covenant, the symbol of God’s immediate presence, 
had stood in the midst of the stream. Thus those stones 
were different from those on the plain, and Joshua, 
knowing the curiosity there is in the heart of man, 
knew this question would be asked. Why is this monu- 
ment, obviously erected by the hand of man, in this 
place? What does the presence of these stones, different 
from others lying about, signify? He gave them the 
answer. The people had passed over a river dry-shod, 
a momentous event had taken place. It meant the end 
of bondage, of wandering, and irksome waiting in a 
desert. It meant opportunity for freedom to be used 
for the realization of God’s purpose for mankind. 


We gather here today and ask that same question, 
not about a few stones piled on the bank of an ancient 
river, but about these stones which surround us. Just 
fifty years ago, in the presence of a distinguished com- 
pany of officers of Church and State, a great gathering 
of other Christian folk, the cornerstone of this Cathe- 


dral Church was laid. The years since that event have 
been amongst the most momentous in the annals of 
man. They have been marked by two world wars, with 
all that which such conflicts, fought with the mos 
ghastly weapons man has devised, imply. They have 
been years in which the hand of science has pushed 
back the boundaries of man’s knowledge and disclosed 
to him vaster horizons than any man, save One, had 
ever dared to imagine. During these years, work on this 
Cathedral Church has gone steadily on, in study, in 
planning, in building. This mighty Church, incom. 
plete as it is, has nonetheless spoken its meaning to 
uncountable tens of thousands who have come within 
its shadow. And to answer for our day this old, old 
question: “What mean ye by these stones,” we can do 
no better than to return today to refresh our hearts by 
examining the motives which inspired the founding 
fathers as they laid the cornerstone. 

It was their purpose that this Cathedral should be the 
most beautiful that man can build today. What a 
noble and exciting motive. Since tastes differ in art 
and architecture as in all other departments of life, 
there have been some who have questioned the success 
of the purpose, but certainly it is true that one cat 
say with small risk of dissent, that this noble fane, even 
in its obvious incompleteness, deserves a place in the 
first rank of the most beautiful buildings this world 
has ever known. It was never intended that this Cathe: 
dral should be noted for its size. As a matter of faet, 
if my memory serves me fairly, when its cornerstone 
was laid it was to be only seventh in size amongst the 
cathedrals in Christendom. Could there have been some 
deep significance in that “seventh in size,” seeing that 
seven is one of the so-called perfect numbers, thus 
expressing a hidden hope in the hearts of the founders 
that it should be perfect in its every part and in its 
every purpose? 


God of Beauty 


One cannot look upon, nor walk about this pile of 
stones without sensing to some degree the presence of 
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the God of beauty. From foundation stone in the 
bosom of Mother Earth, hidden from the light of day 
for ages to come, past the majestic power of its flying 
buttresses and the gigantic thrust of these graceful 
arches which never sleep, past the multihued glory of 
its mullioned windows, to the delicate pinnacles set to 
balance the thrust and struggle of all the members 
beneath, without thanksgiving to God for the unceasing 
display by night and day of this sense of beauty which 
He has set in the hearts of men. 

Decades ago the master plans for this church were 
accepted. The intervening years have seen the transla- 
tion of those plans into visible symbols, the increasing 
enrichment of which has been the duty and boundless 
privilege of those who for a few fleeting moments have 
been the responsible keepers of this sacred place. This 
ideal of beauty, like the ancient cloud by day and 
pillar of fire by night, has led men on toward the com- 
pletion of the work begun fifty years ago. Like the 
Shekinah of God, it has glowed in the hearts of archi- 
tects, artists and artisans, of poets and sculptors and 
musicians, of priests and 
prophets and pilgrims, out 
of every nation and kindred 
and tongue, making each 
and every one, according to 
the gift of God given to him 
of understanding, realize 
afresh the truth carved in 
great letters about crown of 
the apse, pointed out by the 
golden shaft of every rising 
sun, that “The Lord God 
Omnipotent Reigneth.” 

No one can honestly ques- 
tion the need in the life of 
man for beauty. Served it 
no other purpose than 
to show to the passerby 
what the spirit of devoted, 
consecrated men and women 
actoss the years has done, 
this Cathedral would abun- 
dantly justify every effort 
of every kind which has 
been made to raise this glori- 
ous crown above the capital 
of this nation. Linger awhile 
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and read its story, a story 


spelled out in wood and 


glass and stone, in silver and gold and jewels. It is 
really the story of the beauty of a life lived amongst 
men, a life of such transcendent beauty as to defy 
man’s subtlest and most skillful efforts adequately to 
tell. It is the story of the Incarnate Son of God. 

A second purpose in the hearts of those who laid this 
foundation stone was that it should be a witness to 
Christ in the capital of this nation. Why, in the pulsing 
heart of this capital city of so mighty and rich and 
influential a nation as is ours, should witness be borne 
to Him, as over against all of the earth’s illustrious 
ones? The roster of mankind is crowded with the names 
of discoverers and adventurers and pioneers, of warriors 
and kings and statesmen, of poets and philosophers 
and orators, of sages and prophets and priests. Why 
single out one man, born in a stable in a village in the 
hills, who lived His entire life in a tiny corner of an 
ancient world, member of a subject people, who worked 
as a carpenter in a town of no significance, whose 
friends were the lowly of the earth, a man whom the 
mighty ones of His day, considering Him a nuisance 


En 
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James Dunlop Photo 


Three deans of Washington Cathedral and the man who has guided and assisted them all, 
pose before the morning service on the Cathedral’s fiftieth birthday. Left to right, The Rt. 
Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland, who preached; James P. Berkeley, verger; the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean since 1951, and his predecessor, Dr. John Wallace Suter. 
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put Him to death on a Roman cross and He was buried 
in a borrowed grave, why would He be set apart as one 
to whom so glorious a building as this might bear wit- 
ness? The centuries and our consciences give answer. 


New Concept of God 


A man amongst men, He came into a cruel, despair- 
ing and purposeless world and lived what appeared to 
his contemporaries a wholly ordinary life which ends in 
shame and agony. Yet ever since, the world has been a 
different place. 

He had no learning as we define the term, yet in 
three short years at most, He shed more light on things 
both human and divine than all the philosophers and 
scholars and sages in all the ages have done. When He 
came, God was thought of as aweful in majesty, remote, 
aloof, utterly indifferent to man and man’s condition. 
In His life He shows God to be more majestic than 
man had ever thought Him to be, and yet God is 
nearer and dearer, more loving and gentle and kind, 
more concerned about man and man’s condition than 
any man had ever so much as desired that God should 
be. 

The only record we have of any writing which He 
did is that which tells us He wrote with His finger in 
the sand, but He has set in motion more pens and 
more galleys of type than any other man in all history, 
in order than all men might know the truth about God 
and about man. 

Born of one particular people, inheritors of all the 
traditions and customs which characterized His day and 
His nation and His race, yet He wipes out the old 
distinctions of class and nation and race which had 
set man against man, and hence-forth every man has 
known that he is brother to all mankind, however he 
acts. 

He had no home, nowhere, He says, to lay His head, 
yet He is the direct cause of the building of earth’s 
most glorious houses and provides an eternal home for 
all who will accept it. 

He had no earthly wealth, and at last even the clothes 
which He wore were stripped from His Body. But He 
has disclosed to all men how trifling and shabby are 
earth’s possessions, and has enriched life more than all 
the workers and financiers and industrialists and_phi- 
lanthropists of all the ages. 

He possessed no weapon, yet he has conquered more 
millions than Xerxes and Darius and Alexander and 
Caesar and Napoleon combined, for He has conquered 
the sin in hearts of men, and those whom He has con- 


quered are the only ones who are truly free men, 

When the hour of His greatest need had come, there 
was no friend to aid Him, and He goes to a Roman 
cross. But there on that cross hangs a friend of man. 
kind. 

When the nails were driven into quivering flesh, 
there was no one to save Him from that agony, but 
ever since every man who has sought a Savior has 
found Him in Jesus Christ. 

The only position His contemporaies accorded Him 
above His fellows was a place on a cross, but ever since 
He occupied that place, He has been King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 

The mind of man can conceive of no greater priv. 
ilege than to bear witness to such a Person, and to 
bear it in that focal city where East and West and 
North and South are met together, to bear it here that 
men who shape our destinies may find, overriding all 
their purposes and plans, the all-glorious purpose and 
plan of the Son of God, in which plan alone shall we 
of this nation find our peace. This is the meaning of 
these stones. 


The intent of those who laid the cornerstone fifty 
years ago, that this should be a House of Prayer for 
all people, was not some pious dream, nor yet a holy 
hope, but a reality. That this should be a House of 
Prayer for all people was a great and noble purpose 
fifty years ago, when the cornerstone was set. It is, if 
possible, even a greater and nobler purpose today be- 
cause of the greater need in the life of man for that 
unity of meaning and purpose which can come only 
when every knee shall bow and every tongue confess 


that Christ is Lord. 


It is a sad commentary upon the wisdom and 
strength of man that within the span of years since 
the cornerstone was laid, the two greatest and most 
destructive wars in the annals of man have been fought. 
It is a sad tribute to the judgment of man that after 
all these years of experience, the horrid head of racism 
should be raised. Within this generation we have seen 
the lengths and the hideous ends to which race pre- 
judice and race hatred inevitably lead. It is a poor com- 
pliment to man’s judgment that the pigment in a man’s 
skin should be the basis for judgment of the man’s 
worthiness to be an integral part of human society. It is 
tragic after the prayer of the Prince of Peace that all 
His followers might be one, that there are so great 
divisions in His Body, the Church. 

These very facts lay upon this Cathedral Church a 


(Continued on page 38) 





By Light of Shepherds Fires 


By Dorotny L. PiL_tspuryY 


N Christmas Eve in Taos’ Indian pueblo a dance- 

drama is enacted which is breath taking in 

beauty and heart lifting in its expression of 
religious feeling. Especially is this true if the Indians 
give the ancient Matachines Dance. This dance drama 
is an old mystery play brought into Mexico by early 
Spanish colonists. Onto it was grafted an aboriginal 
Aztec drama and the combined product found its way 
into New Mexico with early seventeenth century 
Spanish settlement. The Indians here have added their 
own interpretation, but the theme remains the same— 
the world-wide struggle between good and evil. 

The setting for this ancient drama is the plaza of 
the old pueblo with its two many tiered community 
buildings, one four stories high and the other five 
located on either side of a crystal clear rushing moun- 
tain stream. The rosy toned adobe buildings rise like 
giant’s steps, with each floor level set back from the 
preceding one and reached only by outside ladders. 
Behind the buildings, the sacred mountains of the 
Indian world paint themselves in blue peaks against 
the late afternoon sky—a blue so vibrant it seems to 
glow from some inner light. 


As a wintry twilight falls, etched against the sky 
on the topmost story of one of the great communal 
houses stands the governor of the pueblo wrapped in 
his most magnificent blanket and holding his staff of 


ofice. “Come my people,” he pronounces, “Come to 
church.” 

Down the ladders speed Indians of all ages, the men 
blanket-wrapped against the cold, the women in 
Spanish shawls with deep silk fringe. Above their gay, 
full-gathered skirts, the shawls seem brush strokes of 
bright green, crimson, purple, and mountain blue. Big 
eyed babies peer from shawl shelters in their mothers’ 
arms. Boys and girls try to walk decorouslv into the 
little adobe chapel of St. Jerome on one side of their 
great plaza. Here they all kneel on the floor before the 
candle flickering altar to say their Christmas vespers. 

After vespers, tall young Indian men hurry out ahead 
to light achones, great torches of fragrant cedar and 


piiion fagots wired to long poles. With these red-flamed 
torches they circle the dark plaza, lighting the little 
shepherds’ fires which have been built all around the 
big dance plaza and in front of many a blue painted 
door and even on the very house tops under the wintry 
sky. The burial ground has the tallest fires of all so 
that their ancestors may know they are keeping Christ- 
mas well. 


From the little adobe chapel emerge two Indian musi- 
cians, not as is customary with Indian drums and chant- 
ers, but one with a guitar and the other with a violin. 
After them come four sturdy blanket-wrapped young 
Indians bearing a litter with a statue of the Virgin. She 
is dressed in a beautiful white robe with a lace veil over 
her face. Four other young Indians carry a canopy over 
the statue. 


The Indians follow in procession singing softly, with 
a touching Indian intonation, an ancient hymn of the 
church. The procession moves slowly as the dancers 
take their positions. They are mostly men with great 
head dresses something like a bishop’s miter with color- 
ful streamers floating down behind. The only woman 
dancer is the little queen who is dressed like a bride in 
a white lace dress and a shimmering white veil. She 

(Continued on page 36) 


The Chapel of St. Jerome, on the plaza of Taos pueblo, is 


the center of the community’s religious life. 
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Cathedral Anniversary Weekend 
Upens With Uinner for BUU 


The Presiding Bishop and Washington Lawyer Are Speakers at Festive 
Occasion of Thanksgiving and Remembrance 


BSERVANCE of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
() laying of the foundation stone of Washington 
Cathedral was, in the words of the Fourth Bishop 

of Washington, the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, an occasion 
of thanksgiving and remembrance. At both the an- 
niversary dinner, held on the anniversary eve with 800 
persons in attendance, and at the services in the Cathe- 
dral on the anniversary day, the Feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels, these two themes predominated. 

Before introducing the dinner speakers, the Presiding 
Bishop, guest of honor, and John Lord O’Brian, Bishop 
Dun spoke briefly of the anniversary as a time to 
remember the beginnings of the Cathedral and rejoice 
in its ongoing work, and to express gratitude for the 
“lovely, good, and precious inheritance” bequeathed to 
this generation and those to come. Then, revealing 
something of his own feelings towards the Cathedral, 
he spoke of the ancient symbol of fire, saying that to- 
day our humanity, our country, are threatened by the 
fires of human passion, by man’s desire to gain his 
own ends in his own way. “Men, women, and children 
all over the world,” he said, “stand in dread of the 
monstrous nuclear fire by which they could be destroyed 
. . . From these destroying fires the only release is the 
pentecostal fire, the fire released by the love of One 
we call our Lord.” 

Quoting T. S. Eliot, whose poem inspired his talk, 
the Bishop continued, 


“The one hope or else despair 
Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from fire by fire.” 


“We only live, only suspire 
Consumed by either fire or fire.” 


“Our Cathedral,” the Biship concluded, “is a place 
for the guarding and spreading of that fire by which 
alone we and our nation can alike be consumed and 
made alive.” 

Mr. O’Brian, Washington lawyer and public servant, 
whose recent leadership in the rejuvenation and ex- 
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pansion of the Harvard Divinity School offered Yak 
man Bishop Dun an opportunity to comment upon his 
personal gratitude for anything which could be don 
for “that institution,” opened his talk by reminding 
his listeners of the words used at the foundation stone 
service: “that the Bishop, Chapter, and Diocese of 
Washington, do hold and administer this Cathedral 
church as a trust, for the benefit and use not only of 
the people of this diocese and city, but also of the 
whole American Church, whose every baptised member 
shall have part and ownership of this House of God.” 


Mr. O’Brian’s Address 


Mr. O’Brian continued in part: The half century 
which has elasped since that September day in 1907 
stands out unprecedented and unparalleled in world 
history because of the vast changes in governments, in 
social conditions, in the discoveries of science, in the 
growth of knowledge, and seemingly countless other 
influences affecting mankind. Above all we have e- 
perienced the consciousness of the reality of evil. This 
comes from the unspeakable tragedies and demoniacal 
fury which characterized the two great wars. The at- 
mosphere about us today is charged with the anguish 
of millions still unhealed! The horrors and undreamed 
of degradation suffered by millions of human beings 
demonstrated with finality the futility of any idea of 
life based solely on innate qualities of human natute. 
Then, too, since the last war, that same atmosphere 
all about us has been charged with suspicion, prejudice, 
intolerance and bigotry, which has done immeasurable 
damage to the morale of the western world. The um- 
reasoning fear and sense of uncertainty caused by these 
events has led many of our own people into a hysteria 
of suspicion and intolerance. Unhappily, at this moment 
in our history we are being dramatically reminded of 
the eternal shortcomings of men and women, and forced 
to realize that poisonous ideas can be curbed and de 
feated only through religious influence. All of us know, 
also, that these conditions have imposed upon the 
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Christian Church a burden of responsibility well-nigh 
insupportable. Then, too, we so frequently forget that 
the Church can exercise its power only through its im- 
pact upon the single individual. It is his conscience which 
is the key to stability. At the present time all secular de- 
velopments tend to discourage the independence of the 
individual person and to minimize his sense of impor- 
tance. In these times of mass production, mass thinking, 
and mass communication, one of the gravest portents to 
civilization is the apparent ease with which demagogic 
leaders accumulate numerous followers who spread prej- 
udice, intolerance, and those corrupting ideas which 
have always been historically hostile to the Christian 
faith, 

“Historically, it has not been in times of prosperity, 
but in times of challenge that the Christian Church 
has developed fresh strength to combat ancient evils. 
My friend, the late Bishop Brent, whose whole life was 
spent facing up to challenges, once remarked: Man 
being what he is, could receive no kinder bequest than 
a responsibility which, at first sight, seems too great for 
him. It is this kind of challenge that confronts us in 
our unfinished Cathedral. 

“But on this happy occasion let us turn our thoughts 
to the causes of encouragement that help us. During 
the last half century so burdened with discouragement, 
grief and disaster, beneficent forces of immense power 
have been developing. We can readily identify some 
of the trends that are making for a better world and 
which have been developing during the last half century. 
One of the most important of these is the extraordinary 
growth in America of a sympathetic spirit of voluntary 
and helpful cooperation, and the desire for common 
understanding and unity which has already given to 
this nation a unique position in present-day civilization. 
During that period the spirit of social justice has trans- 
formed our law and the concern for social welfare has 
deeply affected the conditions of daily life. Further, 
the social gospel of the Church and the proliferation in 
this country of innumerable organizations based on 
mutual trust and responsive to the promptings of the 
individual conscience cannot be underestimated. It is 
these developments that are making for stability and 
providing a permanent basis for American society. . . . 


Cathedral and Government 
“But in another sense, and in a far different field, 
the erection of this Cathedral is an event of deep and 
lasting significance. This is so because of its location 
in our Capital and its proximity to the agencies of 
government. Even in its present state the Cathedral 


serves as a constant reminder of the close relationship 
between Christian philosophy and the democratic form 
of government as it was framed by our forefathers. 
“The Bishop of London, at the laying of the corner- 
stone, took as his theme the relation of the Christian 
Church to personal freedom. As an illustration he point- 
ed out that on the pulpit which he presented as a gift 
there was depicted a scene in which the archbishop 
acted as the leader of the barons who wrested the Great 
Charter from King John. It is not enough to say that 
the Church has always been concerned with the in- 
dividual. The truth lies deeper. Through the ages it has 
been the Church which has constantly influenced men 
to have faith in the sanctity of the individual human 
soul. The greatest contribution of the Church in the 
rest of democratic government has been its constant 
emphasis upon the dignity of the individual. 


“Abstract theories have no power in and of them- 
selves. Nor do abstract ideas. Ideas originate with in- 
dividuals, and ideas mean nothing except as individuals 
make them useful. This is one of the reasons why the 
Church through the centuries has laid constant em- 
phasis upon developing the sense of personal responsi- 
bility on the part of the individual. . . . 

“Many of us hope that this Cathedral will be forever 
a reminder of those exercising the authority of Govern- 
ment in this Capital that the American civilization is 
essentially a Christian civilization and that the power 
of conscience, the discipline of self-restraint, and the 
principles of the moral law stand out as obligations 
above and beyond all statutes and decisions. We hope, 
also, that it will be a reminder of the duty to protect 
the individual against the arbitrary power of the State. 

“The builders of this Cathedral found something of 
that meaning in the contribution and sacrifices that 
they made. Part of their reward was doubtless the 
consciousness of participation in this great undertaking. 
For one of the truths of experience is the sheer sense 
of exaltation that comes to everyone from the expansive 
influence of participation in a great adventure. All their 
lives thereafter they must have felt in contact with what 
John Donne called ‘the immensities of life.’ And they 
must have realized how greatly their individual signifi- 
cance was enhanced by their partnership in so exalted 
an undertaking. That same privilege and reward, that 
same sense of abiding satisfaction, is surely available to 
all who face the obligation of completing this structure. 
If it is true that civilization may be defined as a sense 
of values, this Cathedral is a symbol of the unchanging 
values—the constant things. . . .” 








Bishop Sherrill’s Talk 


After paying tribute to Bishop Dun’s leadership in 
the diocese, the national church, and the worldwide 
ecumenical movement, Bishop Sherrill spoke, in part, 
as follows: 

“The Cathedral has become such a recognized in- 
stitution in our life that it is difficult to realize that 
the cornerstone was set in place only fifty years ago. 
We rightly pay honor to those founders of the Cathe- 
dral who had the vision of securing the magnificent 
site then on the outskirts of Washington and the faith 
to lay the cornerstone. There are always those who 
question, particularly in church buildings, the value of 
stone and mortar. . . . Nowhere does anyone question 
the need of great and beautiful government and edu- 
cational buildings. Not only for their practical use, but 
as symbols of our aspirations as a nation. Why should 
it be thought proper or wise to do less in the worship 
of and to the glory of the Eternal and Everlasting 
God? The great cathedrals of Europe are said to have 
been an expression of the faith of the Middle Ages. 
Is our faith only to be expressed in skyscrapers, 
auditoriums and athletic fields? Surely there is a vital 
place in the Nation’s Capital, above all possible situa- 
tions, for a building which can express in beauty, as 
well as in service, all that our Christian faith means to 
us. 

“Especially is this important in a day when one of 
the most pressing problems has to do with the relation 
of Church and State. . . . 

“There are dangers confronting our Christian faith. 
These do not come from any likelihood or fear of 
pressure by the state. Rather they come from an in- 
creasing secularism which assumes that the state can 
by itself fulfill many of the important functions of 
religion, along with a misapprehension of the signifi- 
cance and the depth of our Christianity. There are so 
many to whom Christianity is simply a vague expression 
of good will without real meaning for our democracy, 
our system of education, indeed to our total life. We 
are too apt to believe that our spiritual needs can be 
met by broad generalities about spiritual forces and 
spiritual undergirding and by enacting legislation. Let 
Christianity weaken, and democracy as we know it is 
doomed, for the basis of democracy is belief in the 
inherent and eternal worth of the individual as the 
child of God. Let Christianity falter, and liberal educa- 
tion as we know it cannot remain the same. It is no 
accident that many of our great liberal universities and 
colleges are the product of Christian faith and action. 





The (Cathedral Age 


Let Christianity die, and humanitarianism will dwindk, 
for in our civilization the care of the aged, of the sick, 
and of the underprivileged are dependent for their 
motivation and inspiration upon the strength of religious 
faith. No public demand, no acts of government, how. 


ever important in their place, can take the place of, 


Christian faith... . 


“Tt is well enough to place on our coins ‘In God we 
trust,’ or to invoke God’s blessing on many endeavors, 
even including party programs. But Christianity de. 
mands something sterner and more exacting than many 
popular expressions of the Gospel today. Sentimentality 
and success stories as a result of prayer are not enough. 
Our Lord said, ‘If a man will deny himself let him 
take up his cross and follow me.’ At the heart of 
Christianity are both the cross and the resurrection. 


Role of the Church 


“This leads me to the Church. For over forty years 
in the ministry I have dealt with all kinds and condi- 
tions of Christians. Again and again I have been moved 
by their consecration, simple devotion and heroism. To- 
day there are forces of incalculable power attempting 
to destroy the divine light. This can only be kept alive 
as the Church remains strong and true to her calling, 
Religion is more than what a man does with his own 
solitariness, though it is partly that. Christianity has 
to do with fellowship in the company of faithful people, 
including those who are not always so faithful. The 
Church brings us needed objectivity. It is the Church 
which brings to bear upon our tragic world the mes- 
sage of the Gospel. 


“You may think that I have wandered far from the 
fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Cathedral, but I do not think so. For what I have 
said stresses the supreme importance, in this strategic 
place, of all that the Cathedral, as representative of 
our Christian faith, upholds. In the Cathedral there is 
assurance of the presence of the Living God. Here the 
sacraments of the Church are administered, ‘Do this in 
remembrance of me.’ To this place come countless men 
and women from all parts of the nation and of the 
world to be ministered to in the name of Christ. From 
this pulpit the prophetic Gospel is preached proclaim- 
ing the eternal truths of the Gospel. God has made of 
one blood all nations of men. Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. Here on Mt. St. Alban is to be found, 
we trust, for many generations to come a constant wit: 
ness that we are a nation under God. 

(Continued on page 38) 









Convocation Ceremonies 


Honor St. Albans Men 


EN who throughout distinguished careers in gov- 
ernment, the armed services, business, the min- 
istry, and other fields have maintained a deep 

concern for the well being and future of St. Albans 
School returned to the Cathedral close on November 5th 
to take part in the special convocation held to mark the 
school’s fiftieth anniversary. While alumni, parents, and 
many other visitors interested in the future of the in- 
dependent or private school, inspected the campus and 
classes, the students carried on the activities of a normal 
school day. 

Opening the program early in the afternoon was a 
meeting of the Government Club at which Dean Ache- 
son, former Secretary of State and father of a St. 
Albans alumnus, told more than 400 alumni that this 
country must enter upon a program of austerity in order 
to provide the foreign aid programs, the military strength 
and a foreign policy aimed at forming a cohesive free 
world capable of meeting the Soviet threat. 

Immediately following Mr. Acheson’s address, a panel 
discussion was held on “The Future of the Independent 
School,” with Alfred Friendly, managing editor of The 
Washington Post and Times Herald, acting as modera- 
tor. Speakers included the Very Rev. James A. Pike, 
dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; Donald 
H. McLean, president of the Alumni Association of 
Phillips (Andover) Academy and a member of that 
school’s board of trustees; General Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Army Chief of Staff; and Edward F. Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and father of two St. Albans students. At 5 
pm. the meeting concluded and members of the group 
went to the Cathedral for a service of thanksgiving at 
which the Rev. Charles Martin, headmaster; the Rev. 
Craig Eder, school chaplain; and the Rev. Albert H. 
Lucas, former headmaster, officiated. 

A exhibit of student art, arranged for the occasion, 
was held in the Lucas Building during the afternoon. 
Other events included athletic activities, a library exhibit, 
and tea served in the Lucas and Activities buildings. 

Master of ceremonies at the anniversary dinner held 


in the Statler Hotel was Philip L. Graham, publisher of 
The Post and Times Herald. Highlighting the evening 
was the presentation of awards to five men who have 
contributed greatly to the growth of St. Albans. The 
citations went to Albert Lucas, headmaster of the school 
from 1929 to 1949, and a canon of the Cathedral, who 
at the end of that twenty year period left the school 
to make room for a younger man and to become arch- 
deacon of the Diocese of Maryland and later rector of 
St. John’s Church in Hagerstown; the Rev. James Hen- 
derson, school chaplain from 1918 to 1949 and for 
many years coach of its athletic teams; the Hon. George 
Wharton Pepper, former U. S. Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, a devoted and active friend of the schoo! and 
member of the Cathedral Chapter; Ferdinand Edward 
Ruge, secretary of the board of governors and member of 
St. Albans faculty; and Alfred Randall True, assistant 
headmaster in charge of the Lower School. The medals 
were presented on behalf of the school by four alumni 
and Mrs. Paul Shorb, mother of St. Albans alumni and 
widow of a charter member of the board of governors. 


Using Man’s Intelligence 


If mankind is to escape total destruction at its own 
hands, human intelligence must be made to concentrate 
less on space satellites and more on the satellite, earth, 
declared General of the Army Omar N. Bradley in his 
address at the convocation dinner. Speaking to more 
than 600 alumni and parents, General Bradley said that 
the “central problem of our times is how to employ hu- 
man intelligence for the salvation of mankind,” and he 
strongly suggested that there is need for speed in attack- 
ing this problem. 

“Admittedly,” he said, “the problem of peaceful ac- 
commodation in the world is infinitely more difficult than 
the conquest of space, infinitely more complex than a trip 
to the moon. But if we will only come to the realization 
that it must be worked out, whatever it may mean even 
to such traditions as absolute national sovreignity, I be- 
lieve that we can somehow find a workable solution. . . . 

(Continued on page 37) 





War Memorial Chapel and Furnishing Dedicated 


N THE presence of the heads of state of the two 
great nations which led the Allied forces to victory 
in the World Wars, President Eisenhower and 
Queen Elizabeth II, the War Memorial Chapel in 
Washington Cathedral was dedicated by Bishop Dun 
at a special morning service on October 20. The office 
of dedication, which followed the processional hymn, 
the singing of the twenty-third and fifteenth psalms by 
the boys of the Cathedral Choir, and special prayers for 


Photo by The Mains 


Bishop Dun dedicates the War Memorial Chapel, on Oc- 
tober 20, in the presence of Queen Elizabeth II, Prince Philip, 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower, and a congregation which 
also included some of the donors of the chapel furnishings. 

Officially no cameras were allowed in the Cathedral during 
the dedication service and the instrument used (with special 
permission of British Embassy and U. S. State Department 
officials) was operated by a “member of the Cathedral family,” 
without benefit of meter reading, flash bulb, or tripod. From 
left to right the. silhouetted figures are the President, the 
Queen, Mrs. Eisenhower and the Prince. Dean Sayre stands 
at the Bishop’s right. 


the President, the Queen, and the members of the royal 
family, was divided into four parts. 


The chapel was hallowed and dedicated “to be q 
shrine of eternal remembrance for the sacrifice of our 
Saviour for us, and for the faithfulness of them who 
have followed Him even unto death.” 


The altar, which occupies the large central space of 
the south wall of the chapel, is the gift of Mrs. Shaun 
Kelly and other members of her family who have pre. 
sented it as a thank-offering for the safe returns of her 
son and son-in-law from their war service. Bishop Dun 
prayed God’s blessing upon it, “that the offerings made 
may be acceptable unto Thee, both to the relief of our 
necessities and to the setting forth of Thy glory.” 


Forming a partial wall for the right side of the chapel, 
end shielding it from the traffic of worshippers entering 
the south portal of the Cathedral, is the magnificently 
carved oak screen given by the late Lady Lindsay, wife 
of Sir Ronald Lindsay, former British Ambassador to 
the United States. Across the chapel side of the screen 
carved polychromed shields in the colors of the service 
ribbons for each of the nation’s major wars form a 
frieze, or decorative band. At each end are the three 
World War II shields: American, European, and Pa- 


cific theatres. 


Below the band of shields are the cases built to pro- 
vide permanent resting place for the National Roll of 
Honor. At present there are forty-nine of these red 
bound volumes, containing the names and service rec: 
ords of 14,700 American men and women who have 
served their country in times of war. The screen, as 
well as the handsomely carved overdoor soon to be com- 
pleted for the transept aisle, was made in England 
by the firm of Herbert Read, who made a forty-eight 
hour trip to Washington to attend the dedication service 
and see the screens in place. In his words of dedication 
Bishop Dun asked God’s blessing “with the presence 
of Thy hallowing grace” on this screen “which we de- 
sire to set apart for the service of Thy holy church.” 

Turning then to the needlepoint cushions and kneelers 
worked for the chapel by eighty British women (Page 
28) the Bishop said, “O glorious God, whose perfect 
beauty the wonderful design of all Thy works proclaim; 
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Bless, we beseech Thee, these cushions and kneelers . . . 
that they may beautify the place of Thy sanctuary and 
show forth Thy glory.” 


Among those attending the service were members of 
the royal party, the Commonwealth ambassadors, rep- 
resentatives of the State Department, ranking officers 
of the U. S. Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, 
members of the Cathedral Chapter, the Cathedral’s 


needlepoint committee, and donors and their families 


or representatives. 

Immediately following the service the Queen and 
Prince Philip, with President and Mrs. Eisenhower and 
Bishop Dun and Dean Sayre went to the north transept 
porch to be greeted by the thousands of persons who had 
come to the Cathedral close hoping for a glimpse of 
Her Majesty. 
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From the British Ambassador, Sir Harold Caccia, 
Dean Sayre received the following letter shortly after 
Her Majesty’s return to Great Britain: 


“T have been commanded by the Queen to thank you 
on her behalf and that of the Prince Philip for the 
beautiful Service of Dedication which they attended with 
the President of the United States on Sunday, October 
20. Her Majesty and Prince Philip were very greatly 
impressed with the solemnity and dignity of the occa- 
sion and were most grateful for the opportunity to wor- 


ship in the Washington National Cathedral: 


“I am to add that Her Majesty would be most grate- 
ful if you would thank all those who took part in this 
memorable service for all their work in making this 
something which she and Prince Philip will long re- 
member.” 


The War Memorial Chapel 
altar, at far left, is of Craig 
pink Candora marble. Carved 
in the band above the pillars 
are alternating grapes and 
leaves. The center inscription 
bears the symbols for Chi Rho, 
first letters of the word 
Christus, with the symbol for 
Alpha and Omega at either 
side. 


The two needlepoint kneelers 
show, at left, St. Michael; at 
right, St. George patron saint 
of England. The backgrounds 
are coral red with vari-colored 
scrolls. St. Michael, tradition- 
ally regarded as guardian of the 
church and its members against 
the Evil One, is shown slaying 
a dragon; as is the warrior saint, 
George, who is venerated as the 
patron of soldiers as well as the 
model of knighthood and pro- 


tector of women. 


This picture of the oak screen shows the 
volumes of the National Honor Roll in 
position. The name of any man or 
woman who has served the nation in time 
of war may be enrolled upon request to 
the Cathedral office by the serviceman or 
his next of kin. 

James R. Dunlop Photos 










in the Cathedral Church of St. John, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the church. This service 
was one of four held in October with the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop, as the first 
guest preacher. Bishop Sherrill was followed successively 
on October 13, 20, and 27 by the Rev. Dr. Hiram R. 
Bennett, first dean of the Wilmington Cathedral 
Church, the Rt. Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, retired 
Bishop of Delaware, and the Rt. Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, 
Bishop of Delaware. A prelude to the four centennial 


A service of thanksgiving was held on October 6 





A large congregation fills St. John’s Cathedral, Wilmington, Delaware, at one of the 
services being held this year to mark the centennial of the founding of this cathedral-church. 





St. Johns Cathedral, Uelaware, 
Celebrates LUUth Anniversary 


By James F. BrackNey 





services in October was a brief commemorative service 
held in the church on August 25, in honor of its 
founder, Alexis Irenee duPont, and his wife, Joanna. 
This service was placed on the Sunday nearest the date 
on which Mr. duPont died 100 years ago from injuries 
received at the DuPont Company powder mills. At the 
time of his death, construction of St. John’s Church, 
then in Brandywine Village, merely had begun. Final 
event of the centennial celebration was a dinner held 
at the duPont Country Club on November 11th. 
Bishop Sherrill declared that those who boast of 
their lack of church life are living on capital which 
someone else has created for 
them. He made an urgent 
plea that those who are too 
prone to take things for 
granted should realize their 
great heritage in the family, 
the nation, and the Church 
and should be willing to sac- 
rifice to live up to all that 
has been bought for them 
with a price. Turning to 
the national scene, Bishop 
Sherrill said that even in 
our national lives we take 
too much for granted. The 
civil rights, which belong to 
all of us, are a precious gift 
which has been bestowed 
upon us by past generations 
who have given their all for 
their maintenance. He said 
that the anniversary being 
celebrated this year at the 
Cathedral Church of St. 
John is something which has 
grown up through the 
years through the work of in- 
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dividuals and groups who, although they have passed 
on, are remembered in the life of their church. He 
declared that this year of thanksgiving in the life of 
the Cathedral Church of St. John should be a year of 
dedication. 

At the opening of the October 6 service there was 
a procession of the clergy of the Diocese of Delaware. 
In addition to Bishop Sherrill, others taking part in 
the service were the Bishop of Delaware; the Very Rev. 
Lloyd E. Gressle, dean; the Rev. Canon Glen B. Walter 
canon pastor, master of ceremonies; the Rev. Samuel 
W. Wysong of the Cathedral Chapter for Kent 
County, psalterer; the Rev. James O. Reynolds of the 
Cathedral Chapter for New Castle County and the 
Rev. Marvin H. Hummel of the Cathedral Chapter for 
Sussex County, lectors; and the Rev. Edward J. Dyer, 
cathedral assistant, who served as the bishop’s chaplain. 

Also worthy of note was the outpouring of parish- 
ioners, both present and former, who came from far 
and near to welcome the return of the Dr. Bennett, 
who came to the church in 1935, the year in which 
Bishop Philip Cook, in May, designated by proclamation 
that St. John’s Church became the Cathedral Church of 
St. John. In 1945, it was officially made the cathedral 
when a set of canons was incorporated into the diocesan 
canons, formally designating it as such. Dean Bennett, 
who is in retirement in Troy, Pennsylvania, came to 
Wilmington for this special service where he received 
evidence of the love and the high esteem which his 
former parishioners have for him. 


Parish History 


The cornerstone for the present building was laid in 
June 1857 by Bishop Alfred Lee, first Bishop of Del- 
aware. The parish itself dates from December 2, 1856, 
when the church actually took title to the former Green 
Tree Inn property at Concord Avenue and Market 
Street. Episcopal services in the neighborhood date 
from well before that date, but for a number of years 
services had been held in private homes located in what 
was then known as Brandywine Village. Planning for 
the parish began when the Rev. Charles Breck of 
Trinity Church began to hold services in the Brandy- 
wine Academy around 1850. Along with Mr. Breck, 
Alexis Irenee duPont with many prominent residents 
of the area became a part of the project for the build- 
ing St. John’s Church. Largely through Mr. duPont’s 
inspiration and the later efforts of his wife, the church 
was completed. Over and above contributions he already 


had made, in his last living hours as he lay near death 
from injuries suffered in the powder blast, he made out 
his last will leaving $10,000 for the completion of the 
church. He also left an additional sum for maintenance 
of services in the church for 1857 and 1858. Construc- 
tion of St. John’s Church was completed and the build- 
ing consecrated the year following Mr. duPont’s death. 

Since the original building was completed, there have 
been extensive additions and alterations to the plant. 
The Chapter House and St. Mary’s Chapel were com- 
pleted and dedicated in 1921. In 1952, $40,000 had 
been spent on improvements, including a new roof and 
complete redecoration of the cathedral. In 1954, an 
extensive expansion program was completed. This pro- 
gram provided a new choir room, larger church school 
classrooms, a children’s chapel, a nursery, a west porch, 
and cloister. The great hall was enlarged sufficiently to 
double seating capacity for dinners and other functions 
and was equipped with folding doors so that the hall 
can be divided into two meeting rooms. A new and 
modern kitchen was constructed and a public address 
system was installed with microphones located at the 
lectern, pulpit, dean’s stall, the bishop’s chair, and a 
hanging microphone above the altar. Speakers are 
located in the nave, St. Mary’s Chapel, and in the 
church school offices. 

The most recent change in the physical plant was the 
purchase of a new deanery located off the cathedral 
grounds. The former deanery now houses all diocesan 
offices and now is Diocesan House. On September 11, 
1957, the fall term of the first children’s daily kinder- 
garten sponsored as a private school enterprise by the 
cathedral church opened. The school is known as the 
Episcopal Cathedral Day School and classes are held 
in the church classrooms. The kindergarten is the first 
unit in a program which is planned to progressively 
provide a primary schocl of limited enrollment which 
will emphasize individual attention and development 
of a Christian life. The children are being encouraged 
in creative art work, playground activities, and the use 
of a kindergarten-level library. The Rev. Edward J. 
Dyer, assistant minister on the staff of the cathedral 
church, handles religious instruction. 

Since the church was designated as a Cathedral, it 
has had five deans: Dr. Bennett; the Rt. Rev. Robert 
M. Hatch, bishop of Western Massachusetts; Bishop 
Mosley of Delaware; the Very Rev. Thomas M. W. 
Yerxa, dean of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Arizona; 
and Dean Gressle. 





Care of the Cathedral Altars— 
A Great and Happy Privilege 


By ELeanor B. ARTERTON 


N altar guild is an indispensable part of every 
Episcopal church be it a vast cathedral or a 
tiny mission. The clergy would be hard put to 
it to get along without these groups of loyal and faith- 
ful women in every parish who give willingly, and on 
occasion lavishly, of their time and talents for the 
beautification of God’s House. They take justifiable 
pride in their work, because they feel that anything 
less than their best would be unworthy service to God. 


These altar guild members do not cut corners or 
“make do” with less than perfection. The “once over 
lightly” technique which is sometimes unavoidable in 
keeping a family’s home, is never the method used in 
God’s home. The altar linens must be spotlessly clean 
and beautifully pressed. The communion silver must 
be polished until it glows. The sanctuary must be swept, 
dusted, vacuumed, or polished as is needed. It is not 
at all unusual on a Saturday morning to see a fine 
lady on her knees scrubbing the marble altar steps, 
while her maid is doing similar heavy work in her own 
home. The sanctuary is a hallowed place and all who 
labor there feel it is a privilege to do even the most 
menial tasks so that it may be perfectly clean and 
perfectly appointed for the services of worship. All 
honor to these thousands of women who serve on altar 
guilds in thousands of parishes and missions. 

The Altar Guild at the National Cathedral exempli- 
fies these same basic qualities, but it does differ from 
the usual parish altar guild in several respects. In one 
way we have an easier time than our sisters across the 
land. The Verger and his staff are in complete charge, 
not only of the cleaning and polishing; they prepare 
the communion silver, and they arrange the bread and 
wine for all services of Holy Communion. Only the 
linens and the flowers are our responsibility. So it is 
that some might wonder why it is necessary to have a 
guild of sixty-six members when we do only part of 
the job of a parish altar guild. The answer to that 
question reveals the second way in which our work 


differs from the problems of the parish guild: it is 
matter of scale. Everything about the Cathedral is s 


BIG! 


There are nine altars in the Cathedral and each of 
them must be taken care of with loving care. To dust 
and check each of the altars and to change the linens 
on four or five of them is the weekly responsibility of 
the linen committee. To arrange and take care of the 
flowers on four altars each week—and for all nine of 
them on special occasions—is the weekly task of the 
flower committee. And speaking of size, the flower ar. 
rangements for the high altar must be five feet tall. 
On a normal Sunday the two huge vases may hold as 
many as fourteen dozen flowers! Yet, everything about 
the Cathedral is big! 

The present organization of the Altar Guild dates 
from 1954 when Dean Sayre asked Mrs. Clarence 
Allen to take charge. For several years previous to 
that, the work was done with great devotion by several 
of the canon’s wives. They were delighted with the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Allen and she did an outstanding 
job in planning the work of the guild and in enlisting 
talented and dedicated women to assist her. It was a 
sad day for our guild when the Allens moved to Mas- 
sachusetts in the fall of 1955. One of her most capable 
and charming appointees was Mrs. Alden Sibley as 
flower chairman. Thus, it was another black day for 
the Altar Guild when the Sibleys were transferred in 
1957 and also moved, as it happens, to Massachusetts. 
However, Mrs. Allen’s excellent reorganization of the 
guild has been carried on since 1955 by our able head, 
Miss Katherine Howard. She lives near the Cathedral 
and gives most of her waking hours to the organiza- 
tion, planning, and supervision of the work. No one 
spends more time on the telephone than Miss Howard! 
She is also the charming hostess and well-informed 
guide for altar guild groups who request an appoint: 
ment for a pilgrimage to study the beautiful hangings 
and linens and needlepoint at the Cathedral. 





Another one of Miss Howard’s extra duties is the 
organization of the annual Church Flower Arrange- 
ment School. This winter there will be three separate 
courses held during January, February, and March. 
Each course meets weekly for four weeks. Miss Lucia 
Hollerith, a member of the Cathedral Altar Guild, 
gives her time leading this enterprise. The courses are 
open to any interested women from any parish in the 
area and have proved to be invaluable in training the 
members of our own flower committee. 


Since the Cathedral has no regular members or 
parishioners, most of our workers belong to a local 
parish and thirteen nearby churches are represented in 
the membership. The work of these women for the 
Cathedral is an extra in their lives, which is one of 
the reasons that we cannot call on them too frequently. 

Sixteen members have chosen to work on the linens. 
They are divided into small committees of two or 
three who serve one Saturday each month. It usually 
takes each week’s group about three hours to dust the 
nine altars and to change the linens on those which 
need it. Every day of the year, an early celebration of 
the Holy Communion, noon-day prayers and evensong 
are held in the Cathedral. On Sunday mornings there 
is an additional service of Holy Communion; and, 
throughout the week, there are numerous baptisms, 
weddings, and funerals, as well as many other special 
services. It requires the constant, almost hovering, at- 
tention of Mrs. Charles Martin who is chairman of 
the linen committee. Fortunately, Mrs. Martin, whose 
husband is the Canon-Headmaster of St. Alban’s 
School for Boys, lives just off the Cathedral Close and 
she doesn’t punch a time clock! Nor does Miss Grace 
Long who constantly inspects all clergy and choir vest- 
ments and mends them. Nor can we forget the beautiful 
and continuing service rendered by the one (paid) 
laundress. 


Fifty members work on the flowers. Their work is 
directed by an executive committee consisting of Mrs. 
Elmer Barnes, Mrs. Donald McCall, and Mrs. Frank 
Sargent. Under them is a group of six captains who in 
turn have a team of five or six workers each. Every 
team is assigned to take care of the flowers for one 
week, except on the great festival occasions when as 
many as twenty workers are needed. Arranging the 
flowers for all the altars is a challenging and difficult 
job. These women are artists, and as such they take 
great joy in their truly creative and beautiful work. 


See what happens on a typical Saturday morning. 
Such a busy time! Here are two experts who have 
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Mrs. Robert A. Howell, who has been an active member of the 
Washington Cathedral Altar Guild for the past ten years, and 
Miss Katherine P. Howard, guild director, add finishing 
touches to the flower arrangement on the high alter just 
before the 50th anniversary service on October 29. 


completed their massive, five foot high arrangements 
for the high altar. Now it is necessary to call for one 
of the Verger’s staff to place the heavy vases on the 
altar. By contrast, the arrangements for the small altar 
in the Children’s Chapel are almost miniatures. The 
two artists who are using the red crysanthemums for 
the vases of the new War Memorial Chapel are still 
working on their designs. If there are enough flowers, 
it is nice to have one bouquet on the ledge by the 
kneeling statue of Lincoln, as well as a low bowl of 
flowers at the feet of the statue of the Christ Child 
just outside the Children’s Chapel. The guests are al- 
ready beginning to arrive for the ten-thirty wedding in 
St. Mary’s Chapel, so, of course, the white gladiolus 
and carnations are already in place on that altar. The 
women who have been assigned to do the two vases 
for Bethlehem Chapel must be sure to have them com- 
pleted in time for a wedding at noon. 

Yes, Saturday morning is a busy time, and with 
these good women busily preparing the altars for the 
next day it is interesting to discover that the Cathedral 
Altar Guild has no sacristy! It is not surprising that 
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medieval architects neglected to provide this detail, 
since they did not even put closets in homes at that 
time! And since Washington Cathedral is a true Gothic 
building, this is one of the few things that was over- 
looked. It is surprising when one considers all the 
space encompassed by those beautiful vaulted arches 
that it is so very difficult to find satisfactory space for 
a sacristy. Of course, various arrangements have been 
made. The communion silver is carefully stored in a 
small room near Bethlehem Chapel. Within the past 
year the linen committee has been given a small corner 
partitioned off one of the long corridors of the crpyt. 
Here stands a fine large metal cabinet with a separate 
drawer for the linens of each of the nine altars. Each 
piece of linen is carefully labelled with the name of 
the altar for which it has been made. In this small 
room are also kept some of the distinctive purple hats 
and shoulder capes which members wear when on duty. 
The working space of the flower committee is even 
stranger. It has been given a fairly large—and some- 
what drafty—area near the high altar and behind St. 
Mary’s Chapel. The chief feature of this area is an 
open wooden stairway which descends three flights down 
to the crypt and is faintly reminiscent of some of the 
scenery of old time horror movies which starred Lon 
Chaney. However, the flower committee does have a 
sink, running water, several large saw-horse tables, and 
a large chest well stocked with clippers, many kinds of 
wire and all sorts and conditions of containers. It may 
not look like much, but many are the floral masterpieces 
which have been produced there! Down near one of 
the ground floor entrances of the north transept there 
is a cubby hole which is similarly equipped. Here the 
flowers for the three crypt chapels are arranged. 


Devoted Founder 


No story of the work of the Altar Guild at the 
Washington Cathedral would be complete without 
grateful remembrance of Miss Lucy Mackrille. She be- 
gan her career in the Church as secretary to the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, first bishop of the Diocese 
of Washington, but her talents and artistry soon called 
her to more demanding service. Bishop Satterlee asked 
her to undertake the making of altar hangings and 
linens which were greatly needed for his pro-Cathedral 
—St. Mark’s Church on Capitol Hill. This was an un- 
known field to Miss Mackrille, and in her conscientious 
way, she took leave from her secretarial duties to go 
to Baltimore for a month to study church embroidery 
at the Anglican All Saints Sisters Convent. Sub- 


sequently, she spent nearly a year in England at St 
Mary’s, Wantage, that country’s oldest embroidery 
school. She was a most apt pupil with a true genius for 
her new work. When she returned home she organized 
a small group of women at St. Mark’s and she proved 
to be an excellent teacher. The Embroidery Guild met 
twice a week and began the designing and making of 
the vestments and linens for the coming cathedral, 
Thus, a Cathedral Altar Guild was functioning for 
several years before there was any building in which 
services were held on Mt. St. Alban. When the first 
service was held in Bethlehem Chapel in 1912 the 
altar linens, burses, veils, surplices, albs, cassocks and 
cottas for the choir were all in readiness. Miss Mack. 
rille became an outstanding authority in her field and 
for many years she maintained a studio for the design. 
ing and making of all kinds of church embroidery. 
Until her death in 1954, Miss Mackrille served the 
Cathedral. Most of the magnificent hangings and linens 
now in use on all the Cathedral altars were designed 
and executed by her. Her last major work was the 
beautiful four-sided gold and white frontal for the 
temporary holy table which is occasionally used at the 
crossing. 

It is impossible to assess the value of Miss Mack- 
rille’s contributions to the Cathedral from the time of 
the beginning of the dreams and the work which have 
produced this beautiful national shrine until her death. 
For many, many years she was the Altar Guild and 
there is no one to take her place. Certainly, the sixty- 
six members of the present guild would not dream that 
they are filling her shoes—they are merely doing their 
best to take care of the legacy which she has left us 
and to carry on as she would have us—for our Lord 
and for His Church. That work—for the Altar Guild 
of the Cathedral—is at once a continuing and demand- 
ing responsibility and a great and happy privilege. 


Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


O LORD Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all 
things are possible to him that believeth, and that Thou 
wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy Promise, 
and beseech Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital 
of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 
God, world without end. Amen. 
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Three Services Dramatize 


Cathedral's Ecumenical Hole 


As part of the 50th anniversary program of the Cathe- 
dral, and as an expression of its function as a house of 
prayer for all people, three major Christian denomina- 
tions shared in the worship of the Cathedral this fall by 
arranging services in their traditions and in accord with 
their common interdenominational and ecumenical in- 
terests. 

The first of these services was held on October 20 
when the United Church of Christ in the United States, 
until recently the Congregational Christian Church and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, was in charge of 
the service. On this occasion the preacher was the Rev. 
Fred S. Buschmeyer, D.D., director of the Washington 
office of the National Council of Churches. Participat- 
ing in the service were four other Washington clergy- 
men, the Rev. Arthur F. Elmes, People’s Congregational 
Church; the Rev. Henry C. Koch, Concordia Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church; the Rev. Robert W. 
Clewiter, Grace Evangelical and Reformed Church; and 
the Rev. Philip Gordon Scott, Westmoreland Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Lutheran synods of the greater Washington area ar- 
ranged for and conducted the afternoon service on Oc- 
tober 27, when the preacher was the Rev. Frederick 
Schiotz, D.D., president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, with headquarters in Minneapolis. From the 
Washington area participants in the service included: 
frst liturgist, Dr. Carl Simon, pastor of Kellogg Me- 
morial Lutheran Church; lector, Dr. Frederick Reissig, 
executive secretary of the Council of Churches of the 
National Capital Area; prayer of the church, Dr. Clar- 
ence Nelson, Augustana Lutheran Church; and closing 
setvice, the Rev. John A. Scherzer, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The National American Baptist Convention planned 
the service for the afternoon of November 3, when the 
Rev. Dr. Edward Hughes Pruden, past president of the 
convention, preached on “The Continuing Quest for 
Freedom.” During the service which followed the tradi- 
tional Baptist form, the lessons were read by the Rev. 
Willis Hubert Porter, associate general secretary, and 


Karl Tiller, western treasurer of the Baptist World 
Alliance. 


Messages of Congratulation 


On the morning of the Cathedral’s 50th an- 
niversary Dean Sayre received a cabled message 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which 
His Grace said, “I am following with great per- 
sonal interest the details of this anniversary and 
send my very good wishes and congratulations. I 
am delighted that the Bishop of Coventry is rep- 
resenting the Church of England on this historic 
occasion.” 

At the afternoon service the Bishop of Coven- 
try prefaced his sermon by reading a message 
from the Very Rev. F. W. Dillestone, dean of 
Liverpool Cathedral, who wrote, “I have just 
learned that you are about to celebrate the jubilee 
of the beginning of your great building enter- 
prise at Washington. May I venture to send on 
behalf of Liverpool Cathedral, which began in 
1904 and is therefor so nearly a contemporary of 
your own Cathedral, our most warm congratula- 
tions on what has already been achieved and our 
most cordial good wishes for the continuance of 
the great plan? I hear glowing reports from some 
of my Canadian friends of what is going on, and 
I trust that you may gain increasing encourage- 
ment in the days to come.” 
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Needlepoint Worked by British Women 
Is Placed in War Memorial Chapel 


The occasion of Her Majesty’s visit to the Cathedral 
for the dedication of the War Memorial Chapel altar, 
and the screen and cases for the National Roll of Honor 
on October 20, was also the time of the dedication of 
the needlepoint worked for this chapel by many English 
women. 

This project, undertaken shortly after the Washing- 
ton Cathedral Needlepoint Committee commenced the 
nationwide program which has resulted in such beautiful 
furnishings for the Cathedral, is described by the Dowa- 
ger Marchioness of Reading, as a gift of many British 
women to the Cathedral in America. Tracing the history 
of the undertaking in Great Britain, Lady Reading, 
who is head of the Women’s Voluntary Service for Civil 
Defense, said, 

“When Mrs. Winthrop Aldrich was ambassadress in 
London, Mrs. Harold Talbott, the wife of the then 
United States secretary for air, came to Great Britain 
and was enthused with the idea of starting a needlework 
undertaking for Washington Cathedral. 

“Mrs. Talbott had a long talk with me, because she 
felt that through our experience in Women’s Home 
Industries, we might be able to help her with advice. 
After she returned to Washington, Mrs. Talbott formed 
various committees, one of which was to judge designs 
submitted to it falling within certain definite standards. 

“Miss Dorothy Ovenden of the Women’s Home In- 
dustries, together with Miss Diana Hornby, produced 
some excellent designs which were sent to the United 
States for consideration by the Washington Cathedral 
Needlepoint Committee. At the same time, a kneeler 
was made in this country by Lady Lucas-Tooth in order 
to send it over to show the committee the type of work 
we had in mind for our particular contribution. 

“Our designs were received with acclamation and were 
accepted. We were assigned the War Memorial Chapel 
in the Cathedral, because His Majesty King George VI 
had given the cross and candlesticks, and it was, there- 
fore, thought that this would be a happy assignment 
from the point of view of Great Britain.” 

“From the very start it was made clear to everybody 
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participating that this was a contribution from individ. 
ual British women, who were interested in and loved 
Washington, and who would be happy to contribute by 
either making a piece of needlework for the chapel, ot 
if they were not skilled needlewomen, by contributing 
the cost to pay for a kneeler, which somebody else 
would, in turn, make—a person who might not be able 
to afford to pay for their own materials for the work. 

“The way the work was undertaken was that we made 
a list of people we knew and asked two or three key 
people for names of others they thought might be in. 
terested, and out of those names I wrote originally, | 
think it was eighty-three letters and got eighty people 
who were ready to help, and stemming from that the 
whole of the scheme has been undertaken. 


The Kneelers 


“The needlework for the chapel consists of two bish- 
op’s cushions, the four kneelers for the Communion 
rails and a series of seventy-five individual kneelers. 
The designs suggest the glowing jewel like colors of the 
stained glass in the windows, which is the only decora 
tion in the chapel, and the colors will be a great bright- 
ening to the chapel. Vivid blue, a very unusual red, 
green and yellow colored wools have been used on a blue 
background in each design of kneelers. Three patterns 
were used for the kneelers showing a formal design with 
a central motif based on a cross and with colored cor: 
ners. The design for the four Communion rail kneelers 
introduces tudor roses. 

“In the centre of one of the cushions for the bishop's 
chairs is St. George, a warrior saint, slaying a dragon, 
and St. Michael the Archangel also slaying a dragon 
on the other. The ground for each cushion is in red 
with colored scrolls. All the work is in grosspoint, ex 
cept the centre panels of the cushions, which are in 
exquisite petit-point, and here the color scheme has been 
varied as a contrast. 

“Every woman who has been given an opportunity of 
making a kneeler has tackled the work with zest and 
enthusiasm. The whole has been the gift of the women 
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of Great Britain to the War Memorial Chapel of Wash- 
ington Cathedral.” 

Workers of kneelers were headed by Her Majesty Queen 
Flizabeth, The Queen Mother, and included Miss Lindsay 
Anderson, Miss Josepha Aubrey-Smith, Pamela, Countess of 
Aylesford, Miss Joanna Barnard, Miss Mary Brassey, Miss 
Grace Braund, Mrs. E. Canham, Mrs. M. Carroll-Marx, 
Lady Coleridge, Mrs. C. Creswick-Atkinson, Mrs. N. R. 
Craig, Miss Anne Cress, Lady Margaret D’Arcy, Mrs. C. M. 
Darling, Mrs. John Dent, Princess Dimitri, Mrs. Guy Du 
Boulay, Mrs. D’Oyly, Lady Elliott, Lady Empson, Miss Nan 
Fletcher, Lady Gascoigne, Miss Clemency Greatorex, the 
Countess of Halifax, Miss Margaret Hamilton, Miss Mar- 
guerite M. Hammond, and Lady Hayter. 


Also, Mrs. R. G. Henham, Dowager Lady Hillingdon, Miss 
Diana Hornby, Dorothy, Lady Hulse, Lady Jebb, Mrs. W. 
Judd, Miss Lavinia Loria, Lady Lucas-Tooth, Mrs. John 
Miller, Lady Hoyer Millar, Mrs. W. Newell, the Dowager 
Marchioness of Reading, Lady Rebbeck, Mrs. H. A. Richard- 
son, Lady Rowan, Miss Averil Russell, Mrs. Ronald Schweider, 
Lady Scott, Lady Daphne Straight, Mrs. D. A. Surman, 
Mrs. H. G. Syrett, Mrs. Richard Talbot, Mrs. Anthony 
Thesiger, Mrs. N. P. Thomas, Miss Sylvia Vachell, Mrs. 
Reginald Williams, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Winn, Miss Julia 
Wood, Miss Betty Woffenden and Miss Riem Zoethout. 


Cash contributions from women unable to undertake the 
needlework were made by Mrs. Thomas Brand, Mrs. John 
Carter, Mrs. Clode, Lady Dalrymple-Hamilton, Miss Alison 
Du Boulay, Miss Pauline Fenno, Mrs. Edward Ford, the Hon. 
Mrs. Alstair Gibb, Lady Gore-Booth, Lady Jameson, Lady 
Lee, Miss Stella MacDonald, The Hon. Mrs. Maclay, Lady 
Makins, Mrs. John Max Muller, Mrs. Joseph Millbourn, 
Mrs. George Oakes, the Countess of Perth, Mrs. Benjamin 
Plunket, Lady Steel, Mrs. Kenneth Thompson, and Lady 
Wright. 
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We Supply The CATHEDRAL CHAIRS 
Write for Prices 
Virginia School Equipment Company, Inc. 
104 South Foushee Street Richmond, Virginia 


MEMORIAL 
AND 
THANKSGIVING 
CHAIRS 


Washington 


Cathedral 


needs many new chairs. 


The chair selected and 
pictured here is especially 
adapted for Cathedral use. 


Ten dollars will place such a chair in the Cathe- 
dral immediately. 


A brass plate designating the donor or person 
honored will be fastened to the chair and the 
names inscribed in the Cathedral's Book of Re- 
membrance. 


| would like to place _ new chair(s) in 
Washington Cathedral and enclose $10.00 for each 
chair. 


DONOR ____ 
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Attach brass plate as follows: 


PRESENTED BY 








IN MEMORY OF 





IN HONOR OF 





Make checks payable 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Executive Secretary Resigns 


In a letter addressed to Mrs. Kevin Keegan, the presi- 
dent of the National Cathedral Association expresses 
for all the members, and particularly for the chairmen 
and others who have known and worked with Evelyn 
Keegan for the last four years, the sincere regret and 
appreciation, with which her many Cathedral friends 
have learned of her decision to retire: 


Dear Mrs. Keegan: 


It was with great regret that we learned at our last 
executive board meeting of your impending resignation. 

Looking back over your four years of service, we shall 
always remember with gratitude the projects which were 
carried on during these years: the choir trip to Detroit 
and Cleveland, the annual meetings of the N.C.A. 
which have strengthened interest in the Cathedral; the 
recent reorganization of the N.C.A. which prepares us 
so well for the future; and the splendid needlepoint work 
which has given many an opportunity to contribute to 
the beauty and fabric of the Cathedral. 

We are grateful for your years of devoted and effec- 
tive service. We shall also miss your warmth and friend- 
liness and the enthusiasm with which you always ap- 
proached your work. We know that your many Cathe- 
dral friends throughout the country will share these 
same feelings of gratitude and loss. 

We wish you happiness in your “retirement.” The 
quotes are used advisedly for, knowing you, we know 
that the Cathedral will receive many valued hours of 
volunteer service from you. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 


Davin FINLEY. 
* * x 


Anniversary Sunday 


A number of Association chairmen attended the 
Cathedral’s anniversary services on September 29, sev- 
eral being on hand for the dinner on the preceding eve- 
ning. Those who made their presence known to this 


office included Mrs. O. H. P. LaFarge of New York, 
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Mrs. Shaun Kelly and Mrs. Lyall Dean of Western 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Irving Warner and Mrs. H. Me. 
Millen Hoopes of Delaware, Mrs. W. Bedford Moore 
Jr. of Upper South Carolina, Miss Marion Dunlap of 
Rhode Island, Mrs. Storer P. Ware, Mrs. William H. 
Marmion, and Mrs. Homer Ferguson of Virginia. 

Mrs. Ferguson was in an automobile accident on her 
way home after the services and was hospitalized for 
several weeks at the University Hospital in Charlottes. 
ville, but is now at her home in Warwick, whence there 
are encouraging reports of her recovery. 

In connection with the anniversary observance Mrs. 
Moore arranged for an outstanding article about the 
Cathedral to be written for and published by The State, 
a leading newspaper in Columbia, South Carolina. Of 
particular interest to many N.C.A. members is the fact 
that the article was written by Robert V. Ackerman 
whose father Carl Ackerman, was on the original edi- 
torial board of THe CATHEDRAL AcE. 

In several regions N.C.A. chairmen arranged to have 
special offering envelopes placed in parish church pews 
on anniversary Sunday, the collection thus received to 
be given to the Anniversary Building Fund. Envelopes 
have already been returned from New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, Wisconsin, and South Carolina. 


Virginia State Meeting 


In October N.C.A. chairmen in Virginia held their 
third annual state meeting at Williamsburg. Mrs. Henry 
E. Davis of that city was the hostess and Mrs. Frank 
Johns of Richmond, state chairman, conducted the meet- 
ing. Mrs. Theodore Wedel was the speaker. 


‘2s & 
Pennsylvania Visitors 
In October the Shortridge Auxiliary of the Church of 


the Redeemer in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, made a 
pilgrimage to the Cathedral Close. Mrs. Carroll Perty, 
first vice president of the N.C.A.; Mrs. James Douglas, 
Jr., chapter member; Mrs. George A. Garrett, chait- 
man of the Needlepoint Committee; Mrs. Houghton 
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Metcalf, and Mrs. Keegan met the group at the Na- 
tional Gallery, where luncheon was served. Imme- 
diately after luncheon they drove up to the Cathedral, 
and Canon Charles Martin, who organized this auxiliary 
when he was in Philadelphia, greeted them. 

Mrs. William Howard, Chief Pilgrim Aide, conducted 
the tour, and Mrs. Frank Wisner of All Hallows Guild 
showed them through the Bishop’s Garden. After Even- 
song in the great choir they left for home. 

The Cathedral is full of gifts and works of Phila- 
delphia people and the tour was especially thrilling for 
this group. We hope other groups—living as near— 
will plan similar tours. 


Trustee Meeting 


The semi-annual trustees meeting was held on No- 
vember 7 in the Cathedral Library. David E. Finley, 
president, conducted the meeting. Those present were: 
The Dean, Mr. Finley, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Irving Warner, 
second vice president; Mrs. Blaise de Sibour, secretary; 
B. W. Thoron, treasurer; Mrs. William S. Allen, re- 
gional chairman for Rhode Island; Mrs. James Barnes, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. M. Cotton Kelley, regional 
chairman for Illinois; Mrs. H. E. Talbott, New York; 
Mrs. John Talbot, regional chairman for Massachusetts; 
Mrs. James Douglas, Jr., and E. R. Finkenstaedt, rep- 
resenting the chapter, and the executive secretary. 

The subjects that came up for discussion, recom- 
mended by the executive committee at the September 30 
meeting, were THE CATHEDRAL AcE, annual meeting, 
including workshops, building stones and chairs, promo- 
tional material for chairmen, and results of the reor- 
ganization. 

The trustees went to the Sulgrave Club for dinner, 
and to a performance of Beethoven’s “Fidelio” given by 
the Opera Society of Washington and conducted by 


Paul Callaway. 
x * Ox 


National Roll of Honor 


The National Roll of Honor contains thousands of 
names of men and women, living and dead, who have 
served the nation in time of war. These large volumes 
are placed in specially designed shelved cabinets in the 
screen that was dedicated by Bishop Dun on Sunday 
October 20, when Queen Elizabeth II was at the Cathe- 
dral. We would remind N.C.A. members that the 
privilege of enshrining the names and service records 
is open to all, and is not contingent on any considera- 
tion, other than the expressed wish of families or next 


of kin. Please apply to the Cathedral. 








Our 10th Year 


of dependable service lo vesidents and | 
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ALL TYPES OF REPAIRS—IMMEDIATE 
SERVICE—WIRING—LIGHTING 
APPLIANCES CONNECTED—SPECIALLY 
TRAINED MEN TO SERVICE YOUR 
HEATING EQUIPMENT—AND EVERY- 
THING ELSE THAT |S “ELECTRICAL.” 
NIGHT OR DAY CALL 


Randolph W. Reed, Ae 


INC. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 
2603 P STREET WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Parish Churches Join 
Anniversary Celebration 


Several parish churches, acting with the cooperation 
of a National Cathedral Association chairman, joined 
in the Cathedral’s 50th anniversary celebration by plac- 
ing special notices in the parish bulletin on September 
29th, and in some cases, by taking an envelope offering 
to be sent to the Cathedral Anniversary Fund. 

Printed on the Sunday leaflet at St. Thaddeus Church 
in Aiken, South Carolina, was the following message 
from the rector, the Rev. George H. Murphy. 

“THE GREAT CATHEDRAL of St. Peter and St. 
Paul in Washington, D. C., known by most people I 
suppose as the Washington Cathedral, is the great bul- 
wark in this country for the Anglican Church. 

“THROUGH A HALF CENTURY the Washing- 
ton Cathedral, in the Capital of the United States of 
America, has come to be recognized as the symbol of a 
people, under God. The ministry of this Cathedral 


The Cathedral Chapter 


speaks with great eloquence to the people and the great 
issues of our day. The Capital city of our nation is the 
cross-roads of many lands and the services of the Cathe. 
dral are in many languages to accommodate people from 
all over the world. Its ministry speaks with power and 
great influence. 

“TODAY WE HERE AT St. Thaddeus’ have a 
challenge and opportunity to take part in the great fel. 
lowship of builders and keepers of a national center of 
Christian inspiration. You will find envelopes in the 
pews through which you may register your interest. | 
understand that the National Cathedral Association has 
over eight thousand members. These are the people that 
help support the Cathedral’s maintenance and expan. 
sion program. You can join the National fellowship by 
a gift of $3.00 or more. Many more members are need. 
ed. You are invited. I hope you accept.” 

Mrs. W. Bedford Moore, Jr., regional chairman for 
Upper South Carolina, was responsible for interesting 
Mr. Murphy and many other rectors throughout her 
diocese in participating in the Cathedral anniversary. 
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Anniversary Service 


(Continued from page 5) 


the Lord is in this place . . . this is none other than the 
House of God; this is the Gate of Heaven.” 

Following the sermon the Presiding Bishop, standing 
before the high altar which is made of stones quarried 
in Jerusalem, read: “Jesus said unto them, It is not for 
you to know the times or the seasons, which the Father 
has fixed by his own authority. But ye shall receive 
power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and 
ye shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all Judea 
and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
The choirs then sang Beethoven’s “Hallelujah” from 
"The Mount of Olives” and the congregation knelt to 
receive Bishop Sherrill’s blessing. 

As a souvenir of the service each person received an 
attractively printed eight-page leaflet, in addition to the 
Order of Service leaflet, which contained selections from 
“The Foundation Stone Book.” This book was planned 
and edited by W. L. DeVries, canon of the Cathedral 
at the time of the laying of the foundation stone, and 
contains a full description of the plans for that service. 


<== 
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Memorial Service Held 
For hing Haakon VII 


His late Majesty King Haakon VII of Norway was 
characterized as “a monarch of the people . . . a man 
not only of royal birth, but of royal character and dis- 
position . . . who shared his people’s sorrows, interests, 
and joys, and is mourned by men of good will” through- 
out the world, in a eulogy spoken at the memorial serv- 
ice held for him in Washington Cathedral on October 1. 
The speaker, who assisted Dean Sayre in the conduct 
of the service, was the Rev. Johannes Aardal, Norwegian 
Seamen’s pastor of the Norwegian Seamen’s Church in 
New York City. 

Arrangements for the service, which was held in the 
great choir and crossing, with the boys of the Cathedral 
choir providing the music, were made by the Norwegian 
Embassy in Washington. The music included the sing- 
ing of “Nearer, My God, to Thee” and “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God” by choir and congregation and 
two anthems, “Jesus, joy of man’s desiring” by Bach 
and the benediction anthem “God be in my head, and in 
my understanding,” arranged by H. Walford Davis, by 
the choir. At the conclusion of the brief service, which 
followed the Book of Common Prayer and included 
special pravers for the people of Norway and their new 
ruler, the Norwegian National Anthem was sung. 

Members of the diplomatic corps of many nations, 
headed by the Ambassador of Norway, Wilhelm Munthe 
de Morgenstierne and Mrs. Morgenstierne, and ine!d- 
ing as United States representatives Secretarv of State 
Dulles and Chief Justice Warren, attended the service, 
together with manv Norwegians and friends of Norway 
living in the Washington area. 


Sowerby Oratorio 


(Continued from page 11) 


a tapestry of thick weave, and since this is most cer- 
tainly the character of the text with which he was deal- 
ing, he successfully imparts the mood, the scope, the 
abandonment of St. John’s vision. 

“The Throne of God” is one of the great oratorios 
composed during this century, and the Cathedral is in- 
deed fortunate to be so honored by Dr. Sowerby. 
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World Fellowship Service 
The Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, Bishop of Pittsburgh, 


was the preacher at the annual World Fellowship service 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, held in 
the Cathedral at 4 p.m. on November 10. Prayers were 
read by Miss Nancy Rollins of Washington, represent- 
ing young adults who participate in the Y.W.C.A. pro- 
grams, and special music was provided by the Howard 
University Choir and the Washington- Lee High School 
choir. 

A procession of fifty young girls, representing the 
forty-eight states, Hawaii, and Alaska, presented the 
annual gift made for the work of the association over- 
seas and the gift was received and dedicated by the Rt. 
Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. Dean Sayre 
extended special greetings to the Y members and officers. 


K * *K 


New Author 


Joan Dirksen, wife of the associate organist and choir- 
master of the Cathedral and director of the Cathedral 
schools’ glee clubs, is the author of “I’ll Find My Love,” 
a novel for teen-agers, published this fall by Julian 
Messner, Inc. of New York. Mrs. Dirksen claims that 
the story, her first attempt at professional writing, was 
written at the request of her neighbor sitter and friend, 
and owes much to her husband’s work with teen-agers 
which “gave me my great interest in, and fondness for, 
boys and girls in their teens.” 


* *K 


College Work Conference 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Bishop of Olympia, 
preached at the Cathedral service of morning prayer on 
October 13, the final day of the conference on “Chris- 
tian Faith, the Church, and the University” held at the 
College of Preachers October 11-13. Bishop Bayne was 
leader of the conference which was called by the Depart- 
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ment of College Work of the National Council anj 
was held on the Cathedral close as a part of the 50, 
anniversary celebration. Twenty-five theologians an{ 
college chaplains, invited by the Church Society fy 
College Work, which has its national headquarters o 
the close, were in attendance. 

Among the schools sending delegates to the confer. 
ence were the University of the South, University of 
Chicago, Kenyon College, Toronto University, Wash. 
ington and Lee, Duke, Columbia, Barnard College, 
Emory University, Tulane, Newcomb College, Univer. 
sity of New Hampshire, both Cathedral schools, Vir. 
ginia Theological Seminary, the University of North 
Carolina, General Theological Seminary, Michigan 
State, Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South. 
west, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Dartmouth 
College, Wesleyan University, New York University, 
and Cornell. 












* * *K 






Construction Men Thanked 





Late in July the completion of the concrete walk from 
the west steps to the present entrance to the Cathedral 
marked the termination of the Fuller Construction Com. 
pany’s work on the Cathedral, until building can be 
resumed. Before the stonemasons and carpenter fore: 
men left the project they were presented with small 
crosses as tokens of appreciation of their work and loyal. 
ty during the last construction period, 1948-1957. Dean 
Sayre also presented to Alex Ewan, construction supet- 
visor, a sterling silver Celtic cross on which had been 


engraved “Cathedral Builder and Friends.” 


ok 
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Fund Drive a Success 





The annual sustaining and building fund appeal, 
made to friends of the Cathedral living in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, was successfully held from 
September 16 to October 17 under the general chait- 
manship of Richard A. Sebastian, Washington invest: 
ment banker. Directing the five major divisions were 
Col. Charles S. Miller, chairman of men’s special gifts; 
Major Gen. Edwin P. Parker, chairman of men’s gen- 
eral; Mrs. Fletcher Plumley, chairman of women’s spe: 
cial gifts; Mrs. R. A. Whinnaker, chairman of women’s 
general; and Mrs. William J. Howard, Cathedral staff. 

Bishop and Mrs. Dun and Dean and Mrs. Sayre 
entertained all chairmen and workers at a victory tea 
held on the final day in the trophy room of St. Albans 
School. Although the goal of $65,000, the bulk of which 
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is pledged to the day by day maintenance of the Cathe- 
dral services and fabric, had not been realized, it was 
so close that the worker-guests were assured the full 
amount would be in hand before the first of the year. 


* Ok *K 


UTO Corporate Communion 


Following a tradition of several years’ standing, mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Woman’s Auxiliary of the Armed 
Forces held their annual corporate communion in the 
Cathedral in October. Canon Luther D. Miller, former 
Army chief of chaplains, was the celebrant, assisted by 
chaplains of the Navy and Air Force. The Rev. R. W. 
Barnes, rector of the Church of the Transfiguration 
in Washington and former Navy chaplain, was the 
preacher. 

The United Thank Offering will be used towards 
salaries of women doctors, nurses, social and evangelistic 
workers and secretaries in the missionary field, and to 
help in the support of inter-church institutions at home 


and overseas. 
ey 2 


Synod Meets at Cathedral 


The twenty-seventh synod of the Third Province of 
the Episcopal Church met at the Cathedral in October, 
with representatives of the thirteen dioceses in attend- 
ance and using the facilities of the National Cathedral 
School. The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Province held 
its annual meeting at the same time and its members 
attended many of the synod programs. 

The Rt. Rev. Oliver Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
was presiding officer, and also spoke at a morning ses- 
sion on “Issues Before the General Convention.” Other 
maior topics considered included “Overseas Missions.” 
“Alcohol and Alcoholism.” “Church Unity and the 
Ecumenical Movement,” “Recruiting for the Ministry,” 
“The Church and Race Relations,” and a presentation 


of “The Church of South India.” 
* * x 


Religious Art Exhibited 


The last of the series of art exhibits held at the 
Cathedral as a part of the 50th anniversary celebration 
is entitled “Religion and Man in Contemporary Art” and 
has been on display in the Cathedral crypt museum since 
early last month. The exhibition, which was arranged 
with the assistance of the Jacques Seligman Galleries in 
New York, will close at the end of the year. 


Among the paintings is Robert Waite Arnold’s in- 
terpretation of “The Last Supper,” unveiled on World 
Wide Communion Sunday in 1956. “He Walks Alone” 
by Raymond Breinin from the Herman Shulman Col- 
lection and Aaron Bohrod’s “Military Necessity” from 
the Life Magazine Collection, and “Fisher of Men” and 
“St. George” by Jacob Elshin are also included. Among 
the sculptures is “Prodigal Son” by Heinz Warneke, 
sculptor of the South Portal tympanum and several 
other works in the Cathedral. 

Among the galleries which have loaned pieces for the 
exhibition are the Phillips in Washington, Margaret 
Brown in Boston, the Downtown in New York, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, University of 
Notre Dame, Syracuse University, Randolph Macon, 
and many private collections. 


* * *K 


The Monks Gate 


The wrought iron gate recently installed at the en- 
trance to the southeast stair turret in the south transept 
is the gift of the late John Peabody Monks, M.D., of 
Boston. The simple design is embellished with a scroll 
across the top bearing the words, Frater Deo Gratias 
agit pro Ministerio Fratris. In the left hand corner are 
the doctor’s initials. In the right hand corner are the 
initials GGM, standing for George Gardner Monks, 
canon of the Cathedral from 1947-1957. 

The gate is the work of Keyser Brothers of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Light of Shepherds Fires 


(Continued from page 15) 


represents innocence. Comes the pat of moccasined feet 
stamping the ruddy earth, the rhythm of guitar and 
violin. But always the little queen is strong to defy the 
beguilements of the world, the flesh, and the devil as 
represented by the men dancers. 

The rhythm of the dance, the pad, pad of dancing 
feet, the gleam of many fires, the sparks floating upward 
through the dark cedar-fragrant air turn the old plaza 
into a place of echoes from some far away place and 
time. Devotion is written on bronze faces as the little 
statue is carried back to their adobe chapel. 

Boys scurry about replenishing the shepherds’ fires. 
Family groups and neighbors meet in the shadow of 
great walls and talk and laugh as their children dance 
and play in the ruddy light. The youngsters watch the 
little fires with anxious eyes because if they go out the 
Christ Child cannot find his way to their homes tucked 
away in the great high apartment buildings. 

So much has entered into this Christmas Eve in Taos 
Pueblo. There are the old Indian patterns whose essence 
was that man walked hand in hand with the natural 
world around him, not as the white man does as a con- 
queror. Indians believe that there was a time when 
animals and men understood one another. Their deer 
dance, often given during the Christmas season, is an 
apology to the deer for the necessity of killing them to 
maintain their own lives in a later stage of existence. 

There are the old patterns of mediaeval Europe 
brought into the new world by the Spanish padres who 
came into New Mexico with the silver crested conquis- 
tadores. There are the beloved saints and the honor 
due them and the beauty of an ancient liturgy and the 
remnants of forgotten hymns. 

And there are the ways of the “Anglos” who came 
into the country in covered wagons. Christmas for them 
in addition to its religious significance was a time for 
merrymaking and feasting with family and friends. It 
was especially a time for the children. 

At last the shepherds’ fires burn low. Indians start 
climbing the ladders to their sky dimmed pent houses 
in the old adobe dwellings that were here when the first 
white man came into the Southwest. They went home 
renewed in spirit by the solemnity and gaiety of their 
Christmas. Visitors went home feeling that Taos Pueblo 
was not too far from the hills where shepherds once 
watched their flocks. 
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St. Albans Convocation 


(Continued from page 19) 


Our plight is critical and with each effort we have made 
to relieve it by further scientific advance, we have suc- 
ceeded only in aggravating our peril. . . . Inevitably, 
this whole electronic house of cards will reach a point 
where it can be constructed no higher.” The General 
placed no faith in arguments to the effect that no per- 
son, no nation, would dare to start a war which must 
eliminate mankind, citing lapses of reason which have 
occurred throughout history. 

“I am unable,” he continued, “to understand why, if 
we are willing to trust in reason as a restraint on the 
use of a ready-made, ready-to-fire bomb, we do not make 
greater, more diligent use of reason and human in- 
telligence in seeking an accord and compromise which 
will make it possible for mankind to control the atom 
and banish it as an instrument of war.” 

Turning to education, General Bradley declared that 
parents who are sending their sons to St. Albans are 
engaged in “an act of social protest,” having departed 
the tradition of public schooling. They are doing this, 
he said, to protest the “parsimonious mistreatment of 
the public school system,” “the exploitation of dedicated 
teachers,” “the slovenly lack of intellectual discipline 
we have tolerated in our nation’s educational institu- 
tions,” and “the anti-intellectual prejudice which appears 
to disparage learning.” 

Following a few informal remarks by Canon Martin, 
Bishop Dun pronounced the benediction. Preceding the 
dinner Dean Sayre spoke the invocation and a general 
welcome was extended by Gerhard A. Gesell, chairman 
of the Board of Governors. 


Three Wesleys Honored 
In Cathedral Windows 


Three stained glass windows honoring John Wesley, 
founder of Methodism; Charles Wesley, preacher, and 
hymn writer; and their mother, Susanna Wesley have 
been placed in the southwest turret of the Cathedral 
above the stairway leading to the south balcony. They 
were dedicated on June 12 by Canon Frederick H. 
Arterton, associate warden of the College of Preachers. 

The windows, designed and executed by Irene and 
Rowan K. LeCompte, well known Washington stained 
glass artists, were given by Chaplain Robert N. Stretch, 
U.S.N.R., and his sister, Flowence Stretch of Washing- 
ton, in memory of their parents and a brother. 

John Wesley, depicted in the left window, is shown 
in the clerical robes of a preacher. He appears to emerge 
from tongues of flame, symbolizing the fact that he was 
providentially saved from a fire at the age of four years. 
In his own words, he was “a brand snatched from the 
burning” to fulfill his mission in life—the founding of 
the Methodist movement, later the Methodist Church. 

The right hand window shows his brother Charles, 
also a preacher, but better remembered as the writer of 
some 6,500 hymns. He too is shown wearing clerical 
robes. Pages of manuscript, symbolizing his inspired 
work, appear to be floating down from heaven around 
him. Between the two brothers is the Susanna Wesley 
window honoring the mother of these two famous men, 
as well as of seventeen other children. 
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Anniversary Sermon Anniversary Dinner 


(Continued from page 14) (Continued from page 18) 


staggering responsibility and present an inescapable op- “So stands this Cathedral as one among many wip 
portunity. The heart of man yearns for a home of love nesses to our Faith. I say to you the friends of the 
and understanding and sympathy. Here upon its com- Cathedral, this is a great and noble task. I pray thap 
manding height, towering over a city whose vast build- this Cathedral may be completed to the glory of Gag 
ings bear testimony to the might and majesty of man, and in the service, in the name of Christ, of our fellows 
stands this Cathedral Church—a House of Prayer for The Mayflower Hotel ballroom, scene of the dinmeg 
all People. This great and noble purpose will never be was beautifully decorated, with a large golden cut-oug 
accomplished by hanging out a sign, but only as it 50, centered above the speakers’ table. Flowers for the 
bears witness in Word and Sacrament, in friendship many tables needed to seat 800 guests, were arran 
and fellowship, in daily consecration to Christ, the Son under the direction of the Cathedral superintendent 
of God. gardens, Harry Rosenberger. The over-all chairm 

“What mean ye by these stones?” To each one, out whose stupendous job included receiving and acknow: 
of his own experience no doubt, there is a special mean- _ledging all reservations, as well as supervising seating | 
ing, but underneath all these special meanings lies the arrangements, planning the excellent menu, and assum 
meaning which the founding fathers consecrated these ing general responsibility for the success of this vem 
stones to tell to ages to come—that here all men may successful affair, was Mrs. John Kenney, who was am 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. sisted by Mrs. E. R. Finkenstaedt. 
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